r  • 


A  reflection-free  faceplate,  and 
new  advances  in  electron  optics, 
combine  to  give  yon  TV”s  clearest 
pictures  — on  this  new  RCA  21 -inch 
metal-shell  television  picture  tube. 


JNew^  metal- shell  tele\ision  lube 
makes  pictures  more  realis 


iKMiefits  for  the  TV  audience  were 
immediate  when  RCA,  in  1949,  in¬ 
troduced  its  first  metal-shell  picture 
tube.  Engineered  for  mass  produc¬ 
tion,  this  new  tube  made  larger 
television  pictures  available  to  more 
people.  Subse(|uent  RCA  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  same  field  hav^e  resulted 
in  progressively  better  and  better 
home  receivei's. 

Now  RCA  scientists  and  engineers, 
working  on  principles  pioneered  at 


the  entire  screen,  and  permits  wider- 
angle  viewing. 

Enthusiastic  reception  by  the  indus¬ 
try  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  this  new 
tube  by  leading  manufacturers.  Be 
sure,  when  selecting  a  tele\'ision  set,  to 
see  those  with  the  RCA  metal-shell  pic¬ 
ture  tube. 


the  David  Sarnoff  Research  Center 
of  RCA,  have  ^one  even  further.  Im- 
proN’cd  methods  of  focusing,  based 
on  the  latest  advances  in  the  science 
of  electron  optics,  assure  more 
realistic  images  on  vour  television 
picture  tube. 

In  addition,  the  improved  Filterglass 
faceplate  is  used  as  the  “screen”  in  the 
new  picture  tube.  Optically  superior, 
this  faceplate  diffuses  room  reflections, 
transmits  a  uniformly  bright  image  to 


See  the  latest  w  radio,  television,  elec¬ 
tronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
49th  St.,  N.  y.  Admission  is  free.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Ruildirv^, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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“Were  we 

directed  from  Washington 
when  to  sow,  and  when 
to  reap,  we  should 
soon  want  bread.” 

. . .  Thomas  Jefferson 


One  political  party,  today,  claims  Thomas  Jefferson  for  its 
very  own.  You  hear  much  of  this  claim  at  the  various  “Jefferson- Jackson 
Day  Dinners”  this  time  of  year. 

He  is,  indeed,  its  revered  philosopher.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  well  to  recall 
what  his  philosophy  really  was,  as  revealed  by  his  ever-living  words,  so  pertinent 
today.  He  was  the  great  foe  of  bureaucracy  and  of  overcentralization. 

He  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  dishonesty  in  government. 

His  philosophy  is  as  far  from  that  of  many  of  today’s  law- 

makers  as  white  is  from  black.  Let  us  revert  to  his  principles,  while  i 

there  is  yet  time  to  /ceep  our  country  great.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Gray  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
makers  of  the  Audograph  Electronic  Soundwriter 

AND  GRAY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  INC.,  SPECIALISTS  IN  VIDEO,  AUDIO,  SUBAUDIO  ELECTRONIC  MECHANISMS 


President 
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Simply  ^^Dial”  the  destination— 
electro-mechanical  switching  does  the  rest ! 


Here  is  tlie  answer  to  economical  unattended^  24-hour 
pneumatic  tube  service.  Within  seconds,  dial-controlled 
“carriers*’  are  sped  from  station  to  station— automatically 

routed  by  a  mecbanism  employing  the  principles  of 

• 

modern  dial  telephone  switching.  The  niiml)er  of 
stations  is  virtually  unlimited— and  each  has  direct  access 
to  every  other.  Developed  by  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  tliis  system  is  now 
available— for  the  first  time— in  the  U.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  NEW  YO^K 

For  information  on  Automatic  Selective  Pneumatic  Tube  Systems. 
address  International  Standard  Trading  Corporation^  67  Broad  St.,  J\ew  York  N.  Y 
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THE  REMARKABLE  INCREASE  IN  THE 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INSTALLATIONS  OF 


P  Stations  of 
U.S.  Air  Force 
dhfi  Air  National  Guard 


StaHons 


For  those  who  require  the  speedy  and  faithful 

transmission  of  graphic  material  such  as  weather  "  Weather  Bureau 

maps,  flight  forecast  data  and  charts,  Facsimile 

has  proven  a  time  and  money  saving  investment.  iJR  rlnsf^oNq^ 

Fress^ 

TIMES  niLE  9m 

CORPORATION 

540  W.  SSth  Strnt,  N«w  York  19,  N.Y.  •  1523  L  Streot  N.W.,  Woshinglon  5,  D.C. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FACSIMILE  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OVER  IS  YEARS 
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y>^  ;1hi  AtsMioted  Press- 


THROUGHOUT  THESE  UNITED  STATES 
HAS  ATTESTED  THE  IMPORTANCE  AND 
DEPENDABILITY  OF  THIS  EQUIPMENT 


Control  dosk  of  electronic  analog  computer  with  two  plotting  tables 
on  which  the  paths  of  the  missile  and  target  are  plotted.  Some  of  the 
panels  containing  thousands  of  electron  tubes,  in  the  background. 


Mayy^p  EkctVOIliC  Bfdlll 


Solves  somplex  design  problems  in  sesonds 

The  world 


s  largest  and  most  accurate 
analog  computer— designed  and  built  by 
RCA  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  Air  Development 
Center,  Johnsville,  Pa. — solves  complex 
mathematical  problems  in  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds.  The  computer's  "thinking”  proc¬ 
esses,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  slide  rule,  employ,  some  4000 
tubes  and  600  high-speed  relays. 

In  a  typical  guided  missile  design  prob¬ 
lem  involving  250  additions,  67  multipli¬ 
cations,  30  integrations,  and  20  aerody¬ 
namic  functions,  all  carried  on  simultane¬ 
ously  with  continuously  variable  factors — 
this  giant  "electronic  brain”  gave  the  so¬ 


lution  for  an  infinite  number  of  points  in 
less  than  60  seconds.  A  mathematician  and 
an  assistant  would  require  6  months  to 
compute  a  solution  for  a  required  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  points  to  give  an  approxi¬ 
mate  answer. 

This  electronic  analog  computer  will 
permit  the  U.  S.  Navy  to  evaluate  the  per¬ 
formance  of  guided  missiles,  ships,  air¬ 
planes  and  submarines.  It  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  RCA's  research,  development, 
applied  engineering,  and  field  service  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  providing  our  armed 
forces,  on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air  with 
better  military  equipment. 


Scale  model  used  to  simulate  the  behavior  of  a 
guided  missile  under  actual  flight  conditions. 


952 
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Anxious  calls  for  help,  reassuring  words 

of  comfort— all  have  been  a  part  of  the  lives  of 


In  the  suburban  community  of  White 
Plains,  New  York,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Birch,  88,  retired  last  year  after  sixty 
years  of  practice. 


Retired  also  was  the  telephone  which 
had  served  him  well  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  One  of  the  old-fashioned 
“goosenecks,”  it  had  been  installed  in 
1897. 


Many  times  over  the  years,  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  had  offered  Dr.  Birch 
a  more  modern  instrument,  but  he 
preferred  to  keep  this  old,  familian 
telephone  on  the  wall. 


Just  one  telephone  —  but  think  how 
many  different  lives  have  been  deeply 
affected  by  tho^ousands  of  messages 
it  carried,  quickly  and  dependably. 


And  think  how  much  your  own  tele¬ 
phone  service  has  contributed  to  safer, 
easier  and  more  pleasant  living  for 
you  and  your  family. 


Surely  there  have  been  times  when 
no  price  could  have  measured  its  use¬ 
fulness.  Yet  its  cost  is  low  — just  a 
matter  of  a  few  pennies  a  call. 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Birch,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  physician,  with  the  telephone  that  served  him  for  54  years. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Jr  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Radiomarine  has  been  ;  Radiomarine  Products  and  Services 
designing,  manufacturing  and  servicing  radio  communications 
equipment  and  electronic  navigational  aids.  Radiomarine*s 
leadership  in  the  development  of  radio-electronic  equipment 
for  the  marine  field  is  world  known.  Its  products  are  recognized 
as  outstanding  for  durability,  dependability  and  performance. 

It  is- the  mission  of  Radiomarine  to  advance  the  art  of  radio 
and  electronics  on  vessels  of  all  kinds— on  the  high  seas,  in 
harbors  and  on  inland  waterways  ...  to  co-operate  with  the 
military  services  of  the  United  States  for  National  Defense. 

The  entire  facilities  of  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America: 
personnel,  technical  knowledge,  research  and  production  capac¬ 
ity  are  ''standing  watch”  ready  to  serve  America’s  maritime 
and  military  needs. 

For  information  on  how  Radiomarine  can  be  of  service  to 
you,  write  to:  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America,  Depart- 
ment  SX»  75  Varick  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

RADIOMARINE  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA,  75  Varick  St,,  New  York  13,  N.Y, 

Offices,  Communications  and  Service  Stations  in  principal  ports. 

Foreign  Distribution  and  Service— RCA  International  Division,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N,  Y, 


the  tele- 
)r.  Birch 
,  but  he 
familiar 


Communicationi  Equipment  —  Radiotelephone 
and  Radiotelegraph  Transmitters  and  Re¬ 
ceivers,  Lifeboat  Emergency  Equipment, 
Automatic  Alarms. 

Navigational  Aids — Radar,  Loran,  Radio  Direc¬ 
tion  Finders. 

Special  Equipment — Custom-designed  and  man¬ 
ufactured  for  all  Government  agencies. 

Port  Service  Offices — Speedy,  reliable  inspec¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  on  all  types  of  radio- 
electronic  equipment.  29  service  offices 
in  principal  U.  S.  ports.  World-wide  serv¬ 
ice  facilities  through  foreign  associates. 

Coastal  Radio  Stations — 13  coastal  stations  pro¬ 
vide  radio  communication  system  for  con¬ 
tact  with  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Training  School — Theoretical  and  operational 
instruction  in  radio  aids  to  navigation. 


ink  how 
n  deeply 
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RADtOMARIMe  CORRORATtOM af  AMRRtCA 

A  SERVICE  OF  RADIO.  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
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dustry  closer  together  in  our  ..ar¬ 
ticular  field.  Open  House  at  the  >ig. 
nal  Procurement  Agency  and  the  Vir 
Material  Command  was  well  attended 
and  a  great  success.  The  show  put 
on  by  the  Navy  at  the  Philadelphia 
Ship  Yard  stood  out  as  a  “first” 
among  the  many  fine  convention  pro¬ 
grams  we  have  had.  And  the  “get- 
acquainted”  night  sponsored  by  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  group  members  of  the 
AFCA,  was  an  excellent  idea  and  a 
most  pleasant  affair. 


Our  Nation’s  first  Capitals — a  city 
steeped  in  the  history  and  tradition 
of  our  country — a  great  and  modern 
metropolis,  proud  of  its. lovely  parks 
and  beautiful  "museums  and  gigantic 
progress  —  a  city  like  other  cities, 
teeming  with  traffic,  raucous  with  the 
voice  of  commerce — but  also  a  city 
like  no  other. 

For,  turning  a  corner,  the  bustle 
and  hurry  is  left  behind,  and  you 
find  yourself  walking  more  leisurely 
along  these  quaint  old  streets.  And 
beside  you  walk  shadowy  figures:  a 
rather  stocky  individual  smiles  a  quiet 
greeting,  his  square  face,  the  wisest 
vou  have  ever  seen — Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  walks  those  streets;  and  there 
ahead  strides  purposefully  a  man 
with  the  wide-brimmed  hat  of  the 
Quakers — and  you  recognize  William 
Penn;  and  here,  ascending  the  shal¬ 
low  steps  of  a  beautiful  old  building 
are  manv  familiar  faces,  for  these  are 
the  members  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress. 

Th  is  is  Philadelphia^where  you 
walk  with  the  ghosts  of  men  who  have 
never  died:  the  men  who  built,  with 
careful  deliberation  and  God-fearing 
conscience,  the  foundations  of  our 
country. 

This  is  Philadelphia — where  you 
can  enter  and  touch  with  reverence 
the  symbol  of  our  Freedom,  the 
Liberty  Bell:  cracked  and  now  silent, 
its  ec’hoes  will  never  be  stilled. 

Th  is  is  Philadelphia — where  one 
can  walk  and  lift  his  head  and  be  so 
ferribly  proud  that  he  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  know  that  chicanery  and 
corruption  can  grow'  no  more  than 
the  choked  grass  between  the  cobble¬ 


The  Keynote  Luncheon  of  the 
Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  AFCA 
was  held  on  Thursday,  April  24.  at 
12:30  P.M.,  in  the  Rose  Garden  of 
the  Bellevue-Stratford.  Approximate¬ 
ly  300  members  and  guests  attended 
this  luncheon  and  listened  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  talk  delivered  bv  Manly 
Fleischmann,  Director  of  DPA. 

Mr.  Fleischmann  spoke  on  the 
problems  of  the  communications- 
electronics  industry  and  stated  that 
of  course  thev  are  similar  to  the 
problems  of  all  American  industry. 
He  stated  that  by  next  year  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  se<’urity  will  have  been 
attained  for  this  nation  and  we  will 
have  reached  a  point  where  aggres¬ 
sion  or  attack  by  Russia  or  a  satellite 
seems  improbable.  In  his  judgement, 
we  will  by  then  have  an  adequate 
arsenal  of  the  best  weapons. 

Mr.  Fleischmann  feels  that  the  basic 
problem  ahead  is  the  question  of  pub¬ 
lic  support.  Are  we  going  to  take  the 
almost  fatal  step  we  took  in  1945 
when  we  figured  that  the  game  was 
all  over  and  we  could  relax?  It  is  his 
belief  that  if  we  take  this  same  step 
aPer  a  possible  truce  in  Korea,  we 


stones  trampled  by  the  feet  of  great 
and  honest  men. 

This  is  Philadelphia — our  conven¬ 
tion  city — its  tradition  the  greatest 
inspiration  we  could  ever  have. 

For  “the  past  is  prologue.” 


The  sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Communications 
Association  is  now  a  matter  of  his 
lory.  It  was  a  success  from  start  to 
finish  and  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  job  they 
performed  as  hosts  to  the  AFCA. 
The  business  meetings  covered  many 
items  of  importance  to  the  national 
association.  The  luncheon  and  ban¬ 
quet  were  both  well  attended  and 
expeditiously  handled,  and  both  the 
principal  speakers  gave  interesting 
talks. 

The  Forum,  intelligently  arranged 
and  masterfully  handled  by  Colonel 
J.  Harry  LaBrum,  added  a  really  con¬ 
structive  step  to  what  the  AFCA  is 
doing  to  bring  the  Services  and  In¬ 
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y^iii  i^ain  be  in  a  completely  untena¬ 
ble  'osition. 

j  lie  question  of  money  for  use  in 
iria’  itaining  a  substantial  level  of 
niilt-ary  production  is  another  most 
ini|i  >rtant  question,  according  to  Mr. 
Flei.-chmann’s  statement.  Congress 
ha-  already  slashed  military  budgets 
and  imposed  difficult  restrictions  on 
^oM'rnment  expenditures,  which  is 
bound  to  slow  down  production  for 
numerous  industries,  many  of  which 
v.ere  represented  at  the  luncheon — 
even  before  the  guns  are  silenced  in 
Korea. 

During  the  luncheon  the  Executive 
Secretary  was  called  upon  for  a  few 
remarks  concerning  the  fine  year 
which  AFC  A  had  just  completed,  and 
he  also  presented  an  Honorary  Life 
Membership  card  to  Maj.  Gen.  Lana- 
han,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  SHAPE, 
who  was  in,  this  country  on  official 
business  and  attended  part  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 


Walter 


W.  Watts 


the  AFCA 


of  the 
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Participating  in  the  procurement 
forum,  at  which  a  number  of  special¬ 
ized  questions  from  the  floor  were 
answered,  were  the  following :  Thomas 
De  Nyse,  Western  Electric  Assistant 
Manager  of  Government  Contracts, 
who  appeared  for  Mr.  Frederick  Lack 
when  the  latter  could  not  attend  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strike  at  the  company’s 
three  North  Carolina  radio  shops; 
Raymond  S.  Perry,  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  Federal  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Radio  Corp.;  R.  E.  Carlson, 
of  Tung-Sol  Lamp  Works;  L.  A.  Con- 


i  reason- 
ave  been 


of  America,  will  be  AFCA’s  National 
President  for  the  coming  year.  Past 
President  William  J.  Halligan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hallicrafters  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  director. 


W.  Walter  Watts,  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  the  Engineering  Products 
Department  of  the  Radio  Corporation 


a^gres 


demerit 


ball,  Office  of  Navy  Materiel;  and 
Brig.  Gen..  Phil  Smith,  Chief  of  Pro¬ 
curement,  Wright  Field. 

{Further  detailed  report  on  Forum — 
page  37) 


nelly.  Manager  of  Government  Equip¬ 
ment  Sales,  RCA  Victor  Division; 
Brig.  Gen  Wayne  Allen,  Procurement 
Division,  Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army;  Capt.  L.  P.  Kim- 


DPA  Adminisfrafor  Manly  Pleischmann,  speaks 
at  luncheon 


General  view  of  the  Keynote  Luncheon 
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R.  E.  Carlson.  Tungsol.  speak's  at  the  Industrial  Forum.  L-R:  R.  S.  Per.y,  Federal  T&R;  L.  A.  Connelly,  RCA  Victor;  Moderator.  Col.  J.  Harry 

LaBrum;  Gen.  Wayne  Allen,  G4;  Gen.  Phillip  Smith,  USAF;  Capt.  L.  P.  Kimball,  USN. 
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Council  and  Directors  Meeting 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Directors  was 
presided  over  by  National  President  William  J. 
Halligan,  with  a  total  of  ten  directors  and  31  ad¬ 
ditional  council  members  present. 

The  Executive  Secretary  submitted  his  annual  re¬ 
port  on  the  condition  of  the  association  and  offered 
certain  recommendations  for  improvement  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Action  hy  the  group  resulted  in  changing  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Executive  CommitTee 
from  7  to  9;  in  reducing  the  student  membership 


•  Executive  Secfy.  G.  P.  Dixon  speaking  at  Council  &  Di¬ 
rectors  meeting. 


dues;  in  changing  the  allocation  of  large-group 
membership  dues  to  the  chapters;  and  in  election 
of  the  following  directors  and  officers  whose  names 
had  been  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee 
headed  by  George  Bailey: 

Directors  elected  to  serve  until  1956  are:  Rear 
Adm.  Wm.  B.  Ammon,  Maj.  Gen.  George  1.  Back, 
Theodore  S.  Gary,  F.  R.  Kappel,  J  .  Harry  LaBrum. 
Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  C.  Maude,  David  Sarnoff,  and 
W.  Walter  Watts. 

Elected  to  fill  three  vacancies  in  the  class  of  1953, 
were  Harry  E.  Austin,  Harry  A.  Ehle  and  Frank 
W.  Wozencraft. 

Officers  elected  for  the  1952-53  fiscal  year,  are: 
W.  Walter  Watts,  vice  president  of  RCA-Victor. 
president;  vice  presidents,  Maj.  Gen.  George  I. 
Back,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army;  Rear  Adm. 
Wm.  B.  Ammon,  Director  of  Naval  Communica¬ 
tions;  Maj.  Gen.  R.  C.  Maude,  Director  of  Air 


•  Upper  left:  George  H.  Goldstone  and  C.  T.  Jeffers,  Detroit, 
discuss  chapter  activities  -with  Chapters  Secretary  Julia  B. 

^dfrey. 

•  Lower  left:  Chapter  Presidents  met  with  Colonel  G.  P. 

Dixon  and  I952's  president  Walter  W.  Watts. 


Force  Comlnunications;  Vernon  B.  Bagnall,  Gen. 
Mgr.  Western  Area  LL  Dept.,  A.  T.  &  T.;  Eller\ 
W.  Stone,  president,  American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp. 
and  counsel,  Frank  W.  Wozencraft. 

The  invitation  by  Maj.  Gen.  R.  C.  Maude  of  thr 
Air  Force,  and  Paul  Clark,  president  of  the  Dayton 


Gef-Acquainted  Night  at  the  convention  brought  members  together 

for  0  pleasant  buffet. 


The  Industrial  Forum,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  convention 
program,  was  well  attended. 


\\  I  ight  AFCA  Chapter,  to  hold  the  1953  Air  Force- 
iipdiisored  national  convention  in  Dayton,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  unanimously — the  exact  date  to  be  set  later. 

Chapter  Presidents  Conference 

The  AFCA  chapter  presidents  conference  this 
year  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground  at  its  meeting 
during  the  morning  of  April  25th.  Twenty-three 
chapters  were  represented,  and  among  these  were 
twenty  chapter  presidents — a  remarkably  good 
showing  and  the  best  to  date. 

Colonel  Watts,  who  conducted  the  meeting  in  his 
ca|)acity  of  national  vice  president  in  charge  of 


•  General  Corderman,  Mrs.  Ehle,  General  &  Mrs 
after  the  buffet. 


•  The  buffet  arrangement  itself  was  as  attractive  as  it  was 

tasty. 


chapters  during  the  past  year,  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  statement  regarding  his  belief  that  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  this  association  are  tlie  real  backbone  of  the 
organization  and  that  the  activities  and  interest  of 
any  given  chapter  are  shown  by  its  meetings,  in¬ 
creases  in  membership,  and  the  part  it  takes  in  the 
over-all  objectives  of  the  association  in  working 
toward  the  national  security  of  our  nation. 

Executive  Secretary  Dixon  reviewed  briefly  his 
annual  report  to  the  National  Directors  and  several 
of  the  items  were  discussed  at  length  in  regard  to 
their  effect  on  the  chapters.  Two  of  the  items  of 
considerable  importance  were:  the  change  in  the 
rebate  to  chapters  of  group  membership  dues  from 
S25.00  to  $50.00  in  connection  with  each  of  the 
large  group  members;  and  reduction  in  student  dues 
from  $3.00  to  $2.00  annually. 

Many  of  the  chapter  presidents  brought  up  items 


•  General  Lanahan,  Director  of  Communications  for  SHAPE 
joins  Ted  Gary,  AFCA's  1950  president  and  Mrs.  George  P. 
Dixon  at  the  buffet-get-together. 


which  they  wished  to  have  discussed  by  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  final  consensus  was  that  much  good 
came  out  of  this  meeting  which  will  be  of  value  not 
only  to  the  individual  chapters  but  to  the  association 
as  a  whole. 

Industry  “Get-Acqualnted”  Night 

On  Thursday  night  the  Philadelphia  group  mem¬ 
bers  sponsored  a  cocktail  party  and  buffet  supper 
tiiat  proved  to  be  the  most'  successful  social  event 
of  any  of  our  conventions. 


Left:  AFCA  members  touring  the  Signal  Corps  Procurement  Agency  In  Philadelphia,  signed 

Col.  H.  Norris  explains  the  agency  set-up. 


There  was  a  well-supervised  bar  with  excellent 
drinks  and  old  fashioned  draft  beer  for  those  who 
relished  it. 

A  long  buffet  served  turkey  and  ham,  a  variety  of 
salads,  deserts  and  coffee.  Tables  were  set  for  eight, 
ten  or  twelve  and  tbe  informal,  friendly  atmosphere 
dispelled  any  feelings  of  “not  knowing  a  soul” — old 
acquaintances  greeted  one  another  no  more  pleasant¬ 
ly  than  new  ones.  Good  fellowship  prevailed. 


•  Mrs.  Ehle,  Mrs.  Corderman,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mrs.  Moore  and 
Mrs.  Cohen,  ladles  committee  chairman,  check  over  last 
minute  plans  for  events  scheduled  the  next  day. 


General  Jim  O’Connell  ^was  heard  to  remark  that 
he  regretted  the  absence  of  Mrs.  O’Connell  as  he 
had  no  idea  so  many  women  attended  the  Con¬ 
vention.  And  numerous  guests  made  their  way  to 
the  table  where  General  “Duke”  Lanahan  sat.  to 
greet  an  old  friend  and  ardent  supporter  of  the 
AFCA. 

There  was  a  pianist  who  rendered  all  the  old 
familiar  tunes  and  many  AFCA  members  sur¬ 
prised  their  fellows  with  their  harmony. 


informal  evening  included  some  group  singing  around 
the  piano. 


We  have  never  heard  so  many  complimentary  re¬ 
marks  on  a  Convention  affair — the  Philadelphia 
group  merribers  and  the  convention  committee  are 
indeed  to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  successful 
innovation. 


Toastmaster,  J.  Harry 
LaBrum. 


•  Banquet  speaker,  Hon 
John  R.  Floberg. 


Partial  view  of  banquet  crowd 
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General  K.  B.  Lawton,  Norma  Testardi  and  Colonel  George 
P.  Dixon  at  the  cocktail  party. 

Cocktail  Party 

A  cocktail  hour  preceded  the  annual  banquet — an 
interlude  of  relaxation  between  the  business  of  the 
(lav  and  the  serious  speeches  to  come. 

Secretary  John  Floberg  was  greeted  enthusias¬ 
tically  and  his  personable  personal  aid — Captain 
Jimmy  Thach,  were  perfect  guests. 

Mrs.  Bill  Halligan  (Chicago)  looked  beautiful  in 
a  dark  l\lue  strapless  gown;  Mrs.  Ted  Gary’s  Florida 
sunt*an  was  set  off  by  a  striking  pale  blue;  Mrs. 
Art  Crawford  was  a  stunning  ad  for  her  native 
California  designers  in  a  pale  beige  taffeta;  Mrs. 
Harry  Ehle  looked  dramatic  in  Navy  blue  taffeta 
edged  in  delicate  lace;  Mrs.  Kirke  Lawton  wore  a 
regal,  long  fitted  dinner  dress.* 

•  Upper  Right:  C.  A.  House;  Col.  Percy  Black;  Ted  Gary; 
Adm.  John  Redman;  Mrs.  Crawford;  A.  Crawford;  Mrs.  T. 

Gary;  Adm.  W.  S.  Anderson;  Gen.  F.  Stoner. 

•  Lower  right:  Mrs.  W.  J.  Halligan;  Mrs.  K.  B.  Lawton;  Mrs. 

G.  P.  Dixon  at  cocktail  party. 


This  cocktail  hour  is  always  a  pleasant  prelude 
to  the  dinner — and  in  Philadelphia  it  w^as  a  greater 
success  than  usual,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Committee  who  saw  to  it  that  introductions 
were  made  thus  adding  to  the  general  atmosphere 
of  good  fellowship. 

Annual  Banquet 

The  main  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
provided  a  perfect  setting  for  the  climax  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  speakers’  table  was  decorated  with 
magnificent  centerpieces  of  red  carnations,  white 
snapdragons  and  blue  iris,  and  on  the  dais  at  one 
end  of  the  room  the  Navy  Band  was  backed  by  a 
truly  dramatic  display  of  flags. 
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L-R;  Col.  &  Mrs.  G.  P.  Dixon;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ehle;  John  R.  Floberg;  Mr:.  K. 
B.  Lawton;  Gen.  Lawton;  Mrs!  Halligan  and  retiring  pres.  W.  J.  Halligan. 


*This  paragraph  provided  by  our  feminine  reporter. 

General  James  D. 

O'Connell  speaks.  Head  table  view  and  portion  of  banquet  crowd. 


W.  J.  Halligan. 
Retiring  President 
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Open  House  at  Signal  Procurement  Agency 


The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Chaplain  Fi. 

Lee  Albert,  Captain,  USN. 

Colonel  J.  Harry  LaBrum,  acting  as  toastma  ter 
introduced  William  J.  Halligan,  retiring  Nati  nal 
President  of  the  AFC  A.  Mr.  Halligan  reporter:  on 
the  excellent  progress  made  by  the  association  ‘ur- 
ing  his  term  of  office. 

Col.  W.  W.  Watts  the  newly  elected  Nati*  nal 
President  and  other  distinguished  guests  were  ca  •  led 
upon  for  a  few  words  of  greeting.  Col.  LaB  urn 
then  introduced  the  principal  speaker  of  the  i  ve- 
ning,  the  Honorable  John  Floberg,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Navy  for  Air.  (Mr.  Floberg’s  speech 
will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  SIGNAL.) 

Colonel  Dixon  presented  the  Chapter-of-theA  ear 
awards,  and  Honorary  Life  Membership  card  and 
certificate  to  Rear  Admiral  Wm.  B.  Ammon,  the 
new  Director  of  Naval  Communications. 


250  Visit  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 


Gulf  Coast's  president,  Colonel  John  McDavid  accepts  the  Chapter  of 
the  Year  certificate  froiti  Executive  Secty.,  George  P.  Dixon. 


Colonel  G.  P.  Dixon  presents  third  place  certificate  to  Col.  John  Howland, 

president,  Chicago  chapter. 


Colonel  (now  Brigadier  General)  W.  Preston 
Corderman,  Commanding  Officer,  extended  greeting 
to  the  many  members  and  guests  of  AFCA  visiting 
the  Signal  Corps  Procurement  and  Supply  Agency. 
In  hi§  welcoming  remarks.  Col.  Corderman  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  tour  was  arranged  so  as  to  -provide 
an  accurate  overall  picture  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  agency’s  operations  and  the  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  necessary  to  carry  out  the  basic  mission  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Supply  Agency.  Their  primary  mis¬ 
sion  is  the  supplying  of  signal  equipment  in  the  right 
quantity,  of  the  right  quality,  to  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time. 

To  carry  out  this  mission.  Col.  Corderman  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  agency  constantly  strives  to  obtain 
"the  best  equipment  from  the  most  qualified  pro¬ 
ducer,  at  a  price  which  is  fair  both  to  Industry  and 
Government,  and  that  this  can  only  he  achieved  by 
civilian  and  military  teamwork. 

-  .  The  tour  included  the  welcoming  remarks  bv  Col. 
Corderman,  reports  on  the  major  operations  by  the 
yarious'  deputy  officers,  and  a  break  during  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  serving  of  coffee  and  donuts  in  the 
cafeteria,  follc^wed  by  a  review  of  equipment  dis¬ 
plays,  a  movie  “Pro  Patria  Vigilans”  and  a  visit 
with  the  various  Contracting  Officers. 


Air  Materiel  Command  Open  House 

Lt.  Colonel  D.  L.  Rundquist  was  host  to  the 
numerous  AFCA  members  and  guests  who  visited 
this  office.  Explanations  were  provided  that  showed 
clearly  the  purpose  of  this  office  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  relation  to  the  overall  picture  of  the  Air  Materiel 
Command  Unit. 


Awards 


Real  Admiral  Rico  Botta,  COMNAMTCEN,  wel¬ 
comed  the  visiting  members  and  guests  of  the  AFCi^ 
at  the  luncheon  at  the  officers  club  at  the  Nav\ 
Yard.  Following  a  delicious  luncheon,  an  interest¬ 
ing  demonstration  and  tour  was  arranged.  In  spite 
of  the  inclement  weather  a  large  crowd  of  AFCA 
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1952  Chapter  Of  The  Year 


At  the  Convention  Banquet  Colonel  George 
P,  Dixon  presented  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and 
honorable  mention  winners  with  certificates. 
Photos  below  and  on  opposite  page. 


Below:  Fourth  place  certificate  was  awarded  to  Rochester  chapter,  John 

Whittle,,  president. 


n  Fr.  ifjj 


Executive  Secty.,  George  P.  Dixon  met  with  retiring  president,  W.  J.  Halligen  and  '52's 

president,  W.  W.  Watts. 
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men  bers  and  their  guests  showed  an  enthusiastic 
st  in  the  Navy  Air  Materiel  Command  show. 

1 '  e  visitors  witnessed  demonstrations  of  a  seat 
ejeti  >11,  helicopter  hovering  maneuvers,  an  F8F 
cata,  Lilt  shot,  the  rescue  of  a  dummy  pilot  in  a  fire 
fjffh'  jig  drill,  and  the  launching  of  a  plane  into  a 
j)ivi-  barrier.  NAMC’s  guests  also  viewed  an  un- 
usu<  display  of  typical  NAF  and  NAES  develop- 
iiieii'  processes  set  up  in  one  of  the  hangars.  The 
\a\  !  Air  Development  Center,  Johnsville,  also 
pro*  nted  an  array  of  special  electronic  equipment 
in  tl.e  hangar. 

The  tour  took  in  the  parachute,  paint,  and  sheet 
metid  shops  and  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training 
[nit  ending  with  a  spectacular  firefighting  exhibit 
when  a  newly  trained  crew  put  out  the  flames  on  a 
madly  burning  airplane  in  less  than  a  minute.  A 
viurnniy  pilot  was  even  rescued  during  the  record 
performance. 

('aptain  John  W.  King,  Chief  of  Staff,  headed  the 
coniniittee  that  arranged  the  tour. 


Chapters  awarded  Honorable  Mention  certificates:  George  C.  Reuhl  ac¬ 
cepted  on  behalf  of  Seattle;  Col.  T.  R.  Bartlett,  N.  Y.  President;  Col. 
Dixon;  Louis  Yack,  Decatur  President. 


Gulf  Coast— Chapter  of  the  Year 

The  unprecedented  chapter  activities 
(luring  the  1951-52  fiscal  year  of  the 
association  culminated  at  the  annual 
hanrjuet  in  Philadelphia  when  the  1952 
Chapter  of  the  Year  title  was  awarded 
to  the  Gulf  Coast  Chapter.  Col.  John 
A.  McDavid,  chapter  president,  under 
whose  leadership  the  chapter  developed 
into  one  of  AFCA’s  best  units,  received 
the  certificate  for  first  place  from  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Secretary  George 
Dixon. 

The  Kentucky  Chapter  won  second 
place  after  a  year  which  gave  it  a  new 
record  for  membership  and '  activity. 
John  S.  Lubera  of  Loyall,  Ky.,  accepted 
the  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  chapter 
and  later  traveled  to  Lexington  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  C<»1.  Harold  T.  Gallagher, 
chapter  president. 

Third  |)lace  went  to  the  Chicago 
Chapter.  Col.  John  Howland,  chapter 
president,  was  awarded  the  certificate 
f(>r  third  place  as  well  as  a  special  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  chapter’s  industrial 
membership  accomplishment. 

Fourth  place  was  won  by  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Chapter.  AFCA’s  photographic  unit. 


The  certificate  was  awarded  to  Chap¬ 
ter  President  John  Whittle. 

Certificates  for  honorable  mention 
were  awarded  to  the  New  York,  Seattle 
and  Decatur  Chapters  for  their  excel¬ 
lent  showings  in  the  contest.  Col.  T.  L. 
Bartlett,  New  York  Chapter  president, 
and  Louis  Yack,  Decatur  Chapter 
president,  were  present  and  received 
the  certificates. 

The  interest  and  activities  of  the 
chapters  throughout  the  country 
reached  an  all-time  high  this  year,  with 
the  competition  in  the  contest  keener 
than  ever  before.  In  the  last  few  months 
of  the  contest,  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  Chapters  were  the  only  contend¬ 
ers  for  first  place,  due  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings  they  held.  However, 
even  if  these  two  chapters  had  received 
no  credit  whatsoever  for  their  meetings, 
on  the  basis  of  their  membership  ac¬ 
tivities  alone  they  would  still  have 
finished  first  and  second,  respectively. 

The  contest  rules  were  discussed  at 
the  chapter  presidents  conference  at 
the  annual  convention  and  suggested 
recommendations  for  changes  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  consideration. 


John  S.  Lubera,  Kentucky,  accepts  second 
place  certificate  fro.'n  Colonel  Dixon. 
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Asst.  Secty  of  Navy  for  Air,  John  R.  Flo- 
berg's  speech  will  appear  in  SIGNAL  July- 
August  issue. 
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IN  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES 

Delco  Radio  is  the  world’s 
largest  builder  of  automobile 
radios — the  leader  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  assembly  of  com¬ 
ponent  parts. 


IN  QUALITY 

Each  and  every  step  in  the 
mjdhufacturing  of  Delco  Radio 
products  is  closely  supervised 
to  maintain  high,  uniform 
product  quality. 


IN  ENGINEERING 

Delco  Radio  developed  many 
of  the  most  important  ad¬ 
vances  in  automobile  radios 
.  .  .  has  outstanding  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  field. 


IN  MANUFACTURING  CONTROL 

Completely  integrated  for  effi¬ 
cient  production  from  raw 
material  to  finished  product, 
Delco  Radio  meets  any  cus¬ 
tomer  need. 


Here  at  Delco  Radio,  we  are  keenly 
aware  of  national  defense  require¬ 
ments  and  of  the  necessity  for  further 
accomplishment  in  the  field  of  radio. 
Delco  Radio  is  even  now  developing 
and  producing — on  time — superior 
devices  that  meet  the  test  of  modern 
military  needs. 

You  can  depend  on  Delco  Radio  for 
on-time  delivery  of  products  with 
uniformly  high  quality. 

DELCO 
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)OING  IT  THE  HARD  WAY 


by:  Lf.  Col.  A.  K.  Ransom 


Today,  most  any  bright  youngster  can  acquire  a  few  se¬ 
lected  piece  parts  at  nominal  cost  and  assemble  them  into  a 
radio  frequency  generator  operating  way  up  in  the  megacycles. 
Under  proper  conditions  this  device  can  make  quite  a  splash 
in  the  ether  and  be  heard  'round  the  world. 

However,  some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  when  vacuum  tubes 
were  a-borning,  equipment  was  a  bit  different.  One  popular 
method  of  generating  radio  frequencies  in  those  days  is  de¬ 
scribed  below  in  the  words  of  a  then-current  publication. 


THE  ROTO-SPANDULATOR* 

A  2  K.  W.  alternator  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  generates  current  at  a 
frequency  of  100,000  cycles  per  sec¬ 
ond,  the  rotor  of  the  alternator  being 
driven  at  a  speed  of  20,000  R.  P.  M. 
In  this  particular  type  of  generator, 
both  the  armature  and  field  windings 
are  stationary,  the  rotor  consisting 
merely  of  a  steel  toothed  disc.  Cur¬ 
rent  at  15  amperes  and  130  .volts  is 
jobtained  from  the  2  K.  W.  machine, 
which  may  flow  directly  into  the 
lantenna  circuit  or  may  be  induced 
jtherein  by  an  oscillation  transformer. 
In  the  inductive  method,  shown  in  the 
I  diagram,  currents  of  radio-frequency 
flow  through  the  primary  winding  of 
I  the  oscillation  transformer  P,  the  sec  - 
[ondary  S  being  connected  in  series 
with  the  antenna.  Signalling^,  is  ac- 
jcoinplished  by  placing  a  telegraph 
key  in  series  with  the  field  winding 
of  the  alternator  or  by  variation  of 
the  localized  inductance  in  the  an¬ 
tenna  circuit,  as  with  the  arc  system. 

In  the  diagram,  the  excitation  field 
winding,  F,  consists  of  a  single  coil, 
wound  inside  the  frame  of  the  entire 
machine.  The  rotor  is  a  toothed  disc 
with  300  projections,  the  space  be- 
tw>*en  teeth  being  filled  with  a  non¬ 
magnetic  material  to  cut  down  wind 
fri<‘tion. 

The  armature  coils,  R,  R,  consist 
oarh  of  a  single  turn  of  wire  wound 
zigzag  in  slots,  and  any  consecutive 
pair  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  pair 
of  coils  of  one  turn  each.  Current  is 
induced  in  the  armature  coils  as  fol¬ 


lows:  When  a  tooth  on  the  rotor 
comes  opposite  the  armature  cores, 
A,  B,  the  magnetic  flux  passes  through 
windings  R,  R,  but  a  minimum  of 
flux  threads  through  the  coils,  when 
the  tooth  lies  between  two  armature 
coils.  Thus  an  oscillatory  current  is 
induced  in  R,  R,  the  frequency  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  speed  of 
the  rotor  and  the  number  of  field 
poles. 


*Non-Secret  Short  Title. 


Editor’s  Note:  Basically,  the  foregoing 
describes  the  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Roto-Spandulator.  However, 
this  interesting  device  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor. 

Can  you  pin  the  correct  name  to  the 
Roto-Spandulator?  Drop  a  card  to 
Dept.  X,  c/o  SIGNAL,  with  your  guess. 
We*ll  publish  the  tally  in  our  next  issue 
when  Col.  Ransom,  curator  of  AFCA^s 
Pre-Cambrian  Division,  presents  anoth¬ 
er  challenge. 
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by:  Lt.  Col.  A.  K.  Ransom 
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method  of  generating  radio  frequencies  in  those  days  is  de¬ 
scribed  below  in  the  words  of  a  then-current  publication. 
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A  2  k.  W.  alternator  has  been  de- 
iveloped  which  generates  current  at  a 
frequency  of  100,000  cycles  per  sec¬ 
ond,  the  rotor  of  the  alternator  being 
driven  at  a  speed  of  20,000  R.  P.  M. 
In  this  particular  type  of  generator, 
both  the  armature  and  field  windings 
are  stationary,  the  rotor  consisting 
merely  of  a  steel  toothed  disc.  Cur¬ 
rent  at  15  amperes  and  130  .volts  is 
obtained  from  the  2  K.  W.  machine, 
which  may  flow  directly  into  the 
antenna  circuit  or  may  be  induced 
therein  by  an  oscillation  transformer. 
In  the  inductive  method,  shown  in  the 
diagram,  currents  of  radio-frequency 
flow  through  the  primary  winding  of 
the  oscillation  transformer  P,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  S  being  connected  in  series 
with  the  antenna.  Signalling  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  placing  a  telegraph 
key  in  series  with  the  field  winding 
of  the  alternator  or  by  variation  of 
the  localized  inductance  in  the  an¬ 
tenna  circuit,  as  with  the  arc  system. 

In  the  diagram,  the  excitation  field 
winding,  F,  consists  of  a  single  coil, 
wound  inside  the  frame  of  the  entire 
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with  300  projections,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  teeth  being  filled  with  a  non¬ 
magnetic  material  to  cut  down  wind 
fri<tion. 

The  armature  coils,  R,  R,  consist 
each  of  a  single  turn  of  wire  wound 
zigzag  in  slots,  and  any  consecutive 
pair  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  pair 
of  coils  of  one  turn  each.  Current  is 
induced  in  the  armature  coils  as  fol¬ 


lows:  When  a  tooth  on  the  rotor 
comes  opposite  the  armature  cores, 
A,  B,  the  magnetic  flux  passes  through 
windings  R,  R,  but  a  minimum  of 
flux  threads  through  the  coils,  when 
the  tooth  lies  between  two  armature 
coils.  Thus  an  oscillatory  current  is 
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which  is  determined  by  the  speed  of 
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Putting  the  old  fashioned  stereopticon  to  a  very 
modern  and  immediate  use  is  a  full  time  job  for  a 
small  group  of  specialists  at  a  forward  UN  airstrip 
in  Korea. 

They  are  the  pho^o  interpreters  who,  with  an 
adaptation  of  the  parlor  conversation  piece  of  50 


An  airman  refuels  a  US  Air  Force  RF-80  photo  jet  in  preparation  for 
a  trip  to  "look-see"  over  North  Korea,  in  upper  photo  above. 

Information  gleaned  from  night  photos  taken  only  an  hour  or  two  pre¬ 
viously  is  phoned  to  the  Joint  Operations  Center  in  lower  photo.  Air 
Force  fighter  or  light  bombers  will  be  dispatched  to  take  care  of  what 

these  men  have  seen. 

Right;  Sgt.  James  Kindseth  "rolls  out"  into  a  cold  tent  in  time  for  his 
12-8  shift.  Photos  taken  by  the  67th  on  a  round  the  clock  basis  are 
often  taken,  processed,  interpreted  and  delivered  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
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II  'pi,,,  object  of  this  report  is  to 
Jinjic.'te  present-day  engineering  prac- 
Ijj^g  ,n  the  application  of  protec- 
Itive  measures  to  minimize  lightning 
ItrouM^^s  in  base  station  radio  equip- 
linent.  These  may  operate  on  any 
I  frequency  from  500  KC  to  as  high  as 
Level  il  thousand  megacycles.  The  re- 
Iport  supplements  the  lightning  pro- 
|iecti«''i  requirements  of  the  National 
lEleel^ic  Code.  Code  for  Protection 
|a‘^aii''^t  lightning  as  approved  by 
and  Code  for  Protection  against 
lightning  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Utaiulards  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  It  has  been  based  also  on  vari- 
I  ous  observations  made  of  the  light¬ 
ning  damage  at  various  bases,  both 
domestic  and  overseas,  under  various 
conditions,  and  installation.  War  and 
otherwise. 

In  protecting  a  station  against  the 
effe(  ts  of  lightning  the  fundamental 
problem  is  to  provide  sufficient  con¬ 
ductivity  or  over-voltage  protection 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  disrup¬ 
tive  potentials  in  station  equipment, 
and  to  jjrovide  sufficient  conductivity 
in  the  discharge  path  to  by-pass  to 
ground  the  large  surge  current. 

The  protection  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  at  any  given  site  is  dependent 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  lightning 
storms  experienced  in  that  section 
of  the  world;  upon  the  earth’s  re¬ 
sistivity,  the  grounding  conditions. 

Lightning  protection  required  at  a 
base  station  will  depend  upon  the 
height  of  the  antenna  relative  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  terrain.  Doubling 
the  height  of  antennas  will  ordinarily 
give  7  times  the  lightning  strokes, 
averaged'  d\i  ring  the  yearly  period. 
Usually  the  height  of  the  antenna 
towers  will  be  such  that  the  antenna 
will  be  exposed  to  more  direct  hits 
than  would  be  experienced  if  the 
antennas  were  located  somewhat 
lower  than  the  surrounding  objects. 
The  lower  antenna  height,  however, 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  loss  of 
station  coverage. 

To  ensure  satisfactory  coverage, 
receiving  antenna,  and  transmitting 
antenna  are  generally  mounted  on 
roof  locations,  wood  poles,  and  metal 
towers,  and/or  both. 

Service  interruptions  may  result 
from  lightning  strokes  which  produce 
dielectric  or  other  circuit  failures  in 
telephone  and  power  circuits  in  the 
Station  and  Audio  equipment.  The 
lightning  voltages  on  these  circuits 
niav  be  high  enough  to  require  pro- 
tex^tive  measures  if  permanent  damage 
is  to  be  prevented. 

AI^TEIVIVA  PROTECTiOy 

Small  antennas  at  base  stations 


//»#  PRmmox 

at  Rase  comHuaication  stations 


By  H.  C.  Carmichael 
Consulting  Engineer 


should  have  an  arrangement  wherein 
a  lightning  stroke  can  be  prevented 
from  breaking  down  the  dielectric 
material  in  the  antenna  and  trans¬ 
mission  line.  This  protection  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  star  gap  at  th(ej)ase 
of  the  antenna  or  as  close  thereby  as 
convenient. 

The  term  “star  gap”  results  from 
the  structural  shape  of  the  toothed 
w'asher  or  star  employed  as  the  inner 


quarter- wave  stub  is  less  effective  due 
to  its  impedance  not  being  zero,  than 
the  star  gap.  In  locations  of  very 
severe  lightning,  a  “J”  and  some 
other  types  of  antenna,  wherein  all 
metal  parts  are  firmly  grounded, 
should  be  used.  These  require  neither 
star  gaps  nor  stubs.  If  there  is  no  DC 
path  to  ground  from  the  antenna, 
through  the  equipment,  a  suitable  non- 
inductive  resistor  of  10,000  to  20,000 


NO.  5  OR  LARGER  COPPER 


COAX.  CABLE,  (Bond  fo  shield) 


ring  of  the  gap.  When  the  potential 
difference  between  points  of  the  star 
and  the  antenna  skirt  of  housing  ex¬ 
ceeds  some  minimum  value,  the  gap 
will  break  down  to  by-pass  a  large 
^art  of  the  lightning  current  to  the 
housing  which  should  be  properly 
grounded. 

The  “star  gap”  has  a  disadvantage 
wherein  successive  strokes  to  the 
antenna  will  burn  off  the  points, 
therefore  increase  the  spacing  be¬ 
tween  the  points  and  the  outer  con¬ 
ductors.  Thb  affords  less  and  less 
protection  to  base  radio  equipment. 

Where  a  star  gap  cannot  be  ef¬ 
fectively  used,  a  short-circuited  quar¬ 
ter-wave  stub  should  be  added  to 
the  transmission  line  directly  below 
the  antenna  or  at  the  nearest  point 
where  the  stub  can  be  connected.  For 
this  point,  consult  one  of  the  many 
antenna  hand-books.  The  short-circuit 


ohms  10-20  watts  should  be  connected 
from  the  transmission  line  conductors 
to  ground  to  drain  off  the  static 
charges.  These  static  charges  may 
build  up  to  several  thousand  volts  in 
various  locations,  such  as  deserts,  and 
dry  locations.  Induced  lightning 
strokes  can  also  build  up  high  po¬ 
tentials  therein.  A  small  round  ball 
on  any  point  of  the  antenna  should 
be  used  to  prevent  potential  dis¬ 
charges  and  its  accompanying  severe 
noise  at  various  radio  frequencies,  in 
the  assorted  receiving  equipment. 

Protection  of  Transmission  Line 

With  any  of  the  arrangements 
above,  a  lightning  stroke  on  the  an¬ 
tenna  will  result  in  a  heavy  flow  of 
current  on  the  outer  conductor  of  a 
coaxial  transmission  line.  In  a  solid 
dielectric  coaxial  line,  the  dielectric 
may  be  damaged  by  the  generation  of 


COAX.  (Bond  to  Shield) 
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MESSENGER  NO.  6 


COAXIAL  CABLE 


excessive  heat.  The  heavy  current  in 
other  tubes  of  coaxial  lines  may  short- 
circuit  the  outer  and  inner  con¬ 
ductors,  due  to  the  meciianical  forces 
set  up  by  the  heavy  surge  current. 

A 


TO  TOWER 


115  VOLTS 

To  prevent  the  above,  a  conductor 
should  be  added  in  parallel  with  the 
transmission  line  outer  conductor,  so 
as  to  carry  the  surge  current.  This 
may  be  on  extra  copper  wire  #6  or 
larger,  or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
messenger  cable  for  support  of  the 
coaxial  line.  On  wood  poles,  a  No. 
6  copper  wire  or  larger  should  be  run 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
pole,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pole. 
From  the  transmission  line  at  the  top 
of  the  pole  the  vertical  paralleling 
wire  should  be  connected  to  the  outer 
conductor  of  the  coaxial  line  and  to 
the  U-guard  section.  The  U-guard  sec¬ 
tion  should  extend  over  the  top  of  the 
pole.  The  auxiliary  parallel  conductor 
should  be  extended  to  the  ground 
level  and  interconnected  there  with 
the  base  station  ground  system. 

Where  the  antenna  is  mounted  on  a 
mast  beside  or  on  top  of  a  building 
in  which  the  base  station  equipment 
is  housed,  grounding  arrangements 
specified  by  the  National  Electric 
Code  for  the  protection  against 
lightning  should  be  followed. 


It  may  be  found  that  the  ground 
to  which  the  equipment  is  connected 
is  materially  lower  in  resistance  than 
the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  an¬ 
tenna  mast. 

When  this  condition  is  true,  and 
if  the  antenna  is  struck  by  a  bolt  of 
lightning,  a  large  part  of  the  surge 
current  may  be  diverted  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  line  to  the  building  ground. 
This  may  crush  and  damage  the  trans¬ 
mission  line.  This  may  be  prevented 
by  enclosing  the  total  length  of  the 
transmission  line  in  conduit  at  the 
mast.  The  conduit  should  be  bonded 
to  the  ground  lead,  of  the  mast  it¬ 
self  if  it  is  made  of  metal;  inside  the 


WATER  PIPE  AND  CONDUIT  GROUNDS 

building  ground,  and  the  outer  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  transmission  line.  It 
should  be  mentioned  at  this  point, 
the  application  of  any  heat  in  solder¬ 
ing  the  outer  conductor  of  a  solid 
dielectric  transmission  line,  may 
permanently  damage  the  coaxial  line. 
Where  bond  to  this  type  of  a  coaxial 
line  is  required,  remove  4  or  5 
inches  of  the  vinelite  covering  of  the 
conductor.  Lash  the  bond  or  ground¬ 
ing  conductor  firmly  to  the  outer  con¬ 
ductor  surface,  using  tinned  copper 
lashing  wire.  When  completed,  the 
bond  should  be  covered  with  scotch 
electrical  tape,  rubber  tape  or  other 
protection  against  the  elements. 

Where  a  metal  mast  is  mounted  on 


a  building,  it  is  advisable  to  bond 
the  metal  part  of  the  mast  to  the  i  letaj 
part  of  the  building,  such  as  coii  iuit^ 
water  pipes,  etc,  as  well  as  a  pc^ma. 
nent  ground.  This  is  necessai' 
prevent  lightning  bolts  from  aioingj 
from  the  mast  to  metal  parts  w  thin 


TOWER  GROUNDS 
Pipe  8  ft.  in  ground. 

the  building.  A  number  2  Copper 
Conductor  or  larger  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Protection  of  WlarUer  Lights 

Where  masts  are  equipped  with 
marker  warning  lights,  the  conduit 
should  be  bonded  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  grounded  parts  at  the  top  of 
the  mast.  The  metal  cap  of  the  top 
tower  lamp  fixture  should  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  tower  ground  if  the  con¬ 
nection  is  not  made  through  the  lamp 
housing.  If  the  lamp  housing  is 
grounded  through  threaded  conduit 
joints,  the  threads  may  be  damaged 
to  surge  currents.  Another  measure 
is  to  place  a  U-shaped  protector  over 


PROTECTION  AT  VVOOD  POLES 

the  lamp  housing  itself.  Lamp  failure, 
in  the  case  of  lightning  strokes  ma) 
be  prevented  by  proper  protection  ol 
station  power  equipment. 

J(>Continued  on  page  76,  col.  2) 
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CHRISTOPHER  JAMES 


An  amazing  possibility  for  a  truly 
military  communications  system  has 
suddenly  appeared  upon  the  horizon, 
hi  fact,  it  now  only  remains  for 
Service  initiative  to  translate  its  po¬ 
tentialities  into  potent  combat  reality. 

Since  the  pre-historic  days  of 
smoke  signals,  the  push-pull  system  of 
the  phalanx,  the  big  voice,  pigeons, 
wig-wags,  and  lately  all  the  modern 
contraptions  of  electronics — man  has 
fought  ever  onward  toward  improved 
military  communications,  but  the 
tortuous  path  leading  to  success  has 
been  strewn  with  obstacles  because 
vital  military  requirements  could  not 
be  compr.omised. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  civilian 
communications  have  corltinuouslv 
blazed  forward  hurdling  all  technical 
and  economic  barriers.  For  five  cents, 
or  ten  as  the  case  may  be,  one  may 
dial  a  million  numbers — of  talk  coast- 
to-coast  for  a  bit  more  plus  tax;  even 
phone  from  a  moving  train,  or  re¬ 
port  a  humiliating  ichthvological  saga 
from  a  fishing  boat  off-shore  (so  your 


wife  can  plan  on  hamburgers  for  din¬ 
ner) — and  phonovision  is  on  the 
way! 

Yes,  very  truly,  civilian  communi¬ 
cations  are  wonderful — and  the  end 
of  progress  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

BUT  NOT  SO  MILITARY— for 
one  great  obstacle  has  bafflled  and 
bewildered  the  best  brains  yet  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problem. 

For  example,  an  enterprising  Pfc. 
arranging  a  date  through  a  co¬ 
operative  Service  Club  may  un¬ 
knowingly  tie  up  the  circuit  a  General 
requires  to  issue  the  orders  to  double 
the  size  of  his  post  or  perhaps  to 
warn  of  an  impending  cut.  By  the 
time  the  Pfc  has  arranged  for  his 
date  and  completed  other  essential, 
albeit  unimportant  conversation,  it 
may  even  be  too  late — the  General 
may  be  on  his  way  overseas  or  per¬ 
haps  will  have  reached  the  retirement 
age.  • 

It  would  be  wasting  the  reader’s 
time  (not  to  mention  mine)  should  I 
elaborate  on  the  obvious  difference 


".  .  .  .  and  may  unknowingly  fie  up  the 
circuit  a  General  requires.  .  .  ." 


between  the  requirements  of  civil 
communications  and  the  military, 
since  any  number  of  staff  studies  have 
shown  that,  while  all  civilian  con¬ 
versations  are  considered  equally  im¬ 
portant,  the  needs  of  the  ideal  mili¬ 
tary  system  call  for  the  rank  of  the 
speakers  to  be  given  relative  weight 
in  the  determination  of  who  talks 
with  whom  and  when — the  latter  be¬ 
ing  emphasized.  To  wit,  circuit  as¬ 
signment  must  be  in  accordance  with 
rank. 

“We  expect  it!”  say  the  junior 
officers. 

“Of  course!”  say  the  higher  brass. 

The  problem  thus  is  only  techni¬ 
cal. 

The  facts  remain,  however,  that 
every  military  situation  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  afford  its  own  rank-selective 
manually  operated  switchboard;  and, 
of  course,  the  ordinary  dial  system 
can  be  no  respector  of  rank.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  a  Research 
and  Development  Board  top  priority, 
supported  by  a  plurality  of  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  joint  service  contracts, 
could  correct  this  deficiency  in  a 
military  dial  exchange  system.  The 
busy  signal  with  its  impersonal  and 
unsympathetic  tone  seems  inherent  to 
any  automatic  system (  except  mine), 
and  if  the  busy  signal  is  repetitive 
within  15  seconds,  it  becomes  down- 

{Continued  on  page  74,  col.  3) 
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they  must  have  if  they  are  to  make  the  decisions 
which  will  keep  this  nation  free,  and,  to  help  create 
that  public  attitude  toward  the  Armed  Forces  which 
is  so  important  a  factor  in  building  top  performance 
morale. 

^  If  the  people  have  the  information  they  need, 
they  will  make  the  right  decisions;  and  if  consistent 
public  support  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  maintained, 
the  Armed  Forces’  morale  and  performance  will  be 
markedly  and  favorably  influenced. 

Some  of  the  things  that  the  public  should  know 
about  Naval  Communications  are: 

that  it*  is  making  effective  use  of  the  funds  which 
the  Congress  provides, 

that  its  methods  and  equipment  result  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency, 

that  its  personnel  are  proficient,  their  morale  is 
high,  and  that  adequate  provision  is  being  made  for 
their  welfare. 

The  basic  reasons  for  having  naval  communca- 
tions  should  be  made  known  and  its  specific  func¬ 
tions  should  be  publicized  whenever  security  con¬ 
siderations  permit. 

In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  should  know  where 
their  money  goes  and  be  satisfied  that  its  expendi¬ 
ture  is  needed. 

People  are  also  extremely  interested  in  why  and 
how  they,  or  members  of  their  families,  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  important  that  they  understand 
that  these  friends  or  relatives  are  performing  useful 
work,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  Navy  is  needed 
and  therefore  justified. 

On  the  othet  side  of  the  picture  is  the  problem 
of  security.  This  matter  is  not  quite  as  simple  as 
may  appear  at  first  inspection.  It  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  say,  “this  equipment  is  classified;  we 
won’t  talk  about  it.”  There  is  the  added  danger 
that  a  collection  of  unclassified  items,  when  pieced 
together,  may  disclose  the  classified  system  which 
they  compose. 

The  danger  of  system  disclosure  is  particularly 
severe  in  the  case  of  communications.  Probably 
material  relating  to  every  subject  which  affects  our 
national  security  passes  through  a  rapid  communi¬ 
cation  system  at  some  time.  Consequently,  a  com¬ 
promise  of  such  a  system  might  well  disclose  infor¬ 
mation  which  could  cause  grave  damage  to  the 
nation.  , 

The  desire  for  complete  security  control  of  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  balanced  against  certain  other 
factors.  There  are  many  practical  limitations  which 


I  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  “Problems 
of  Naval  Communications.”  After  considering  the 
various  problems  which  we  face,  I  decided  that  most 
of  my  audience  is  familiar  with  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems,  particularly  those  without  security  classifica¬ 
tion.  Even  in  the  case  of  classified  matters,  many 
of  you  represent  organizations  which  are  handling 
some  phases  of  the  problems  for  tbe  Navy.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  talk  along  such  lines  would  tend  to  be 
a  repetition  of  material  which  is  already  familiar. 

There  is  one  problem  that  is  a  source  of  concern 
to  Naval  Communications.  It  is  also  one  in  which 
the  Armed  Forces  Communications  Association  can 
be  of  great  assistance.  "That  is  tbe  problem  of  public 
relations. 

Columnist  Robert  Ruark  recently  said  that  the 
Navy  has  always  had  its  worst  foot  forward  in 
public  relations  and  always  has  been  its  own  worst 
enemy.  That  is  something  of  a  left-handed  com¬ 
pliment,  and  is  hardly  indicative  of  a  situation  that 
should  be  continued.  If  Naval  Communications  de¬ 
serves  a  good  reputation  (and  I  believe  it  does)  an 
earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  give  it  tbe  good 
reputation  it  deserves. 

In  this  problem  there  are  two  conflicting  con¬ 
siderations:  keeping  the  public  sufficiently  informed 
and  maintaining  adequate  security. 

The  basic  public  relations  tasks  for  the  Armed 
Forces  are:  to  hdp  get  to  the  people  of  this 
democracy  the  fundamental  military  information 
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hamper  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  absolute 
protection.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  progress  in  ma¬ 
terial  development,  commercial  experience,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity  may  be  of  greater  value  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  than  the  perfect  security  protection 
of  a  specific  item  of  classified  naval  information. 

As  you  can  see,  the  problem  is  a  complicated 
one;  the  solution  is  no  less  difficult.  If  your  organ¬ 
ization  can  supply  an  answer  to  any  part  of  it,  you 
will  be  doing  the  nation,  and  the  Armed  Forces,  a 
great  service. 

I  will  mention  a  few^  approaches  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  suggest  others  to  you. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  beneficial  if  we  bring  out 
the  technical  needs  of  the  Services  and  indicate 
where  industry  and  science  can  be  of  assistance. 
This  approach  should  be  emphasized  in  preference 
to  announcement  of  the  latest  developments  in  Serv¬ 
ice  communications.  In  the  latter  case,  we  lose 
security  immediately  on  disclosure  and  gain  very 
little  in  public  relations. 

Similarly,  we  can  emphasize  basic  research  and 
principles  rather  than  final  developments. 

From  the  morale  standpoint,  personalities  are 
more  effective  than  technicalities.  Recognition  of 
accomplishments  by  Service  personnel  should  ex¬ 
tend  down  to  the  lowest  rates,  and  should  not  be 
confined  to  senior  officers.  It  is  important  for  the 
public  to  know"  that  a  competent  officer  is  in  charge 
of  a  particular  phase  of  Service  communications. 

It  is  equally  important  for  it  to  know  that  there  are 
radiomen  and  technicians  who  are  doing  their  share 
and  w'ho  are  equallv  competent.  Your  Association 
can  help  by  extending  some  recognition  to  these 
Service  men  and  women. 

The  Naval  Communications  Division  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  request  from  Ohio  Bell  for  information  of 
this  type.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a  program  to 
obtain  action  photographs  and  ♦brief  job  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Ohio  Bell  employees  who  are  on  active  duty 
with  the  Navy.  This  material  is  published  in  the 
Ohio  Bell  Magazine.  It’s  a  boost  for 'the  morale  of 
the  Service  men  and  women  to  know  that  their 
friends  and  associates  are  interested  in  their 
activities. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a  high  state  of  morale 
among  those  already  in  communication  work  in  the 
Navy,  we  would  like  to  attract  new  personnel.  The 
opportunities  for  training  and  experience  in  the 


fields  of  communications  and  electronics  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  Navy.  This  is  substantiated  by  the 
large  numbers  of  our  “graduates”  who  are  now 
employed  by  industry.  The  Philco  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Communications  Association  can 
certainly  testify  to  this. 

Women  are  particularly  adaptable  to  the  rates  of 
radioman  and  teleman.  The  rate  of  electronics 
technician  has  not  been  as  popular  with  them,  but 
those  who  have  entered  this  field  have  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job. 

We  have  one  WAVE  electronics  technician  in  the 
Naval  Communication  Center  in  Washington.  When 
she  first  reported  for  duty,  the  Officer-in-Charge 
said,  “What  am  I  going  to  do  with  a  WAVE  in 
that  Job?”  After  she  had  been  on  the,  job  for  a 
few"  months  he  asked,  “Where  can  I  get  more  like 
her?” 

If  you  can  promote  the  idea  of  WAVES  in  com¬ 
munications  and  electronics,  you  will  he  not  only 
helping  the  Navy,  but  you  will  be  providing  a  valua¬ 
ble  source  of  skilled  personnel  for  civilian  industry 
in  the  future.  Incidentally,  we’ll  take  either  short 
WAVES  or  long  WAVES;  they  are  both  equally 
effective. 

In  line  with  the  subject  of  morale  is  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  making  Navy  communication  personnel 
feel  that  they  are  part  of  a  team.  This  is  another 
field  in  which  your  Association  can  help.  The 
Armed  Forces  Communications  Association  has  done 
w"ell  with  regard  to  group  membership,  but  if  the 
organization  is  to  grow,  it  seems  to  me  that  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  individuals,  particularly 
those  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Navy  members  pose  a 
difficult  problem  because  so  few  of  them  are  sta¬ 
tioned  where  they  can  take  advantage  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  such  as  this  meeting. 

I  hope  that  the  Armed  Forces  Communications 
Association  can,  and  will,  give  Naval  Communica-  . 
tions  a  hand  with  this  problem  of  public  relations. 
New  ideas  will  be  most  welcome  and  activitv  along 
the  lines  I  have  mentioned  will  be  very  helpful. 
Above  all,  please  do  not  place  the  Armed  Forces 
in  a  position  of  competing  with  each  other  for  ' 
public  favor.  Plaving  up  Service  differences  makes 
spectacular  headlines  for  the  newspapers,  but  it 
hurts  the  Services.  By  judicious  support,  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  do  muc+t  to  promote  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  Services  and  to  assure  the  public  that 
the  Armed  Forces  are  pulling  together  on  the  same 
team. 
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The  current  years  are  momentous  years,  years  of  the 
birth  of  the  atomic  age.  At  such  a  time,  it  becomes  specif¬ 
ically  important  that  we  who  are  witnesses  of  a  new.  era 
review  and  regroup  the  problems  which  face  an  engineer. 
These  problems  are  not  simple.  They  are  so  complex  that 
at  first  it  is  hard  even  to  decide  how  they  can  be  properly 
approached. 

But  one  fact  is  now  established.  The  atomic  era  was 
begun;  the  honor  to  step  first  on  the  threshold  of  this  era 
fell  to  an  American  engineer.  The  date  of  July  12,  1944, 
is  justly  accepted  by  everybody  as  the  birthday  of  the 
new  atomic  era.  On  this  date  the  first  experimental  atomic 
bomb  was  exploded  at  the  airdrome  of  Alamagordo,  New 
Mexico.  This  explosion  practically  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  releasing  a  tremendous  amount  of  atomic 
energy. 

Perhaps  with  some  bitterness,  the  engineers  inevitably 
recognized  that  the  atomic  era  advanced  the  physicists 
to  first  place.  This  new  position  for  the  physicists  came 
as  the  result  of  the  new  transformation  of  technology 
and  changes  of  unprecedented  magnitude  in  the  human 
way  of  life.  They  themselves  did  not  even  have  to  help 
or  combat  the  new'  trend.  Without  physicists  we  ob¬ 
viously  would  not  have  atomic  energy,  but  without  engi¬ 
neers  no  practical  application  of  atomic  energy  could 
have  taken  place.  Never  before  has  cooperation  between 
ph  vsicist^  and  engineers  been  more  important  than  now'. 

I  intend  to  say  a  few'  words  concerning  the  teamwork 
of  physicists  and  engineers.  Perhaps  these  words  will 
seem  to  some  not  so  new,  but  even  if  such  cooperation 
is  accepted  as  feasible  in  colleges  and  universities,  little 
is  said  about  it,  and  if  said  it  is  presented  in  a  rather 
va^ue  form.  Certainly  physics  is  taught  in  engineering 
schools.  It  is  sometimes  even  taught  in  its  modern  form. 
But  it  is  taught  as  a  separate  subject,  as  a  doctrine  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  laws  obtained  by  humanity  from 
a  large  number  of  experiments  and  observations.  I  take 
the  and^^citv  to  recommend  to  everv  engineer  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  forming  an  accurate  philosophy  of  physics.  When 
he  has  mastered  such  a  philosophv,  he  will  be  able  to 
speak  with  physicists  in  a  ‘Vomorehensive  tongue.”  The 
problems  now  standing  before  the  physicist  actuallv  push 
him  in  the  direction  of  creaMon-realization.  and  this 
brings  him  nearer  to  the  engineering  field.  What  must 
then  be  done  to  facilitate  tbe  desired  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  physicists  and  engineers? 

First,  the  young  engineer  must  be  helped  to  unravel 
and  understand  the  fundamentals  of  modern  physics. 
Obviously,  all  that  can  be  done  in  a  short  article  is  to 
give  a  general  picture  of  the  science  of  physics  and  its 
conceptions  to  provide  some  help  for  their  understanding. 


Modern  Physics 
The  Basis  of 
Seieniifie  Research 
in  Engineering 

by:  Dr.  Oleg  Yadoff 

Research  Associate  Columbia  University 
Visiting  Prof.  Matihattan  College 

First  let  us  underline  the  fact  that  physics  is  composed 
now  of  macrophysics  and  microphysics.  Until  very  re¬ 
cently  we  knew  only  macrophysics.  Macrophysics  deals 
with  phenomena  of  matter  concerning  a  great  number  of 
atoms  and  molecules.  The  body  which  lies  in  the  field  of 
macrophysics  can  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  visible 
only  through  a  microscope,  or  it  may  even  be  an  invisible 
microscopic  particle.  Macroscopic  physics  has  its  own 
clear  and  understandable  problems.  The  problems  and 
their  solutions  were  based  on  postulates  and  methods  of 
reasoning,  the  soundness  of  which  was  until  very  recently 
never  questioned.  Microphysics  deals  with  individual  cor¬ 
puscles:  molecules  or  adorns,  or  with  their  components: 
protons,  neutrons,  electrons,  measatrons,  photons,  etc. 

If  microphysics  were  a  newly  formed,  more  or  less 
independent  section  of  physics,  we  would  not  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  write  this  article.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  micro¬ 
physics  not  only  supplies  us  with  a  new  mechanics . 
(method)  of  thinking  and  ways  of  approach  to  new 
methods,  but  it  goes  much  farther.  It  viciously  attacks 
macrophysics,  its  axioms  and  postulates.  Microphysics 
attempts  to  change  the  concepts  and  the  purpose  itself 
of  physics.  In  general,  microphysics  actually  undermines 
the  verv  basis  of  macrophysics.  It  puts  in  doubt  the  very 
possibility  of  applying  the  scientific  methods  of  thought 
which  we  were  using  before  the  appearance  of  micro- 
phvsics. 

Prior  to  making  a  review  of  the  bases  of  modern 
physics,  let  us  take  note  of  the  strange  and  peculiar  devel¬ 
opment  through  which  the  ancient  physics  had  passed 
until  very  recently.  To  citify  our  point,  let  us  specifically 
examine  the  theory  of  radiation  energy.  This  section  of 
physics  was  undergoing  an  impossible  development. 
Simultaneously,  two  different  and  incompatible  theories 
had  to  be  applied:  the  wave  theory  and  the  corpuscular 
for  quantum)  theory.  Each  of  these  theories  had  regions 
in  which  it  explained  numerous  phenomena.  In  other 
regions,  even  in  not  distant  ones,  they  were  powerless 
to  explain  observable  phenomena.  From  this  seeming 
impasse,  the  science  was  saved  by  two  stupendous  dis¬ 
coveries.  In  1923  an  American  scientist,  Arthur  Holly 
Compton,  discovered  a  phenomenon  which  permitted 
the  explanation  of  the  transformation  of  energy  of  an 
electromagnetic  nature  into  energv  of  a  corpuscular  na¬ 
ture.  This  was  a  first  clear  and  indisputable  example 
of  tbe  passing  of  an,  energv  of  an  undulatory  aspect  to 
that  of  a  cdrpusculai\^  aspect.  Compton  himself  has  ad¬ 
mitted  that  between  a  quantum  of  radiation  and  a  free 
electron  a  collision  may  be  produced  with  a  certain  speed, 
while  the  quantum  is  subjected  to  a  reduction  of  energy 
and  frequencv  with  a  change  of  direction.  This  phenom¬ 
enon  was  called  Comptom’s  effect.  During  the  same  year 
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IJ  I  a  I  :  ench  scientist,  Louis  de  Broglie,  provided  an  explana- 
which  now  forms  the  basis  for  all  atomic  phenom- 
P,i:,  According  to  de  Broglie,  all  corpuscles  of  the  Uni- 
in  any  form,  remain  in  a  state  of  continuous  vibra- 
tio  .  The  process  which  ties  a  corpuscle  of  matter  under 
I  all  ,  onditions  with  its  vibration  (phase  wave)  is  called 
mechanics. 

I  .  he  principles  of  wave  mechanics  form  the  basis  of 
'  t)|.  reasoning  and  calculations  of  modern  microphysics. 
\[  its  initial  start  wave  mechanics  followed  three  different 
paiiis.  Schrodinger  applied  to  wave  mechanics  the  well 
l^riown  wave  equation: 

[W  - Kx.y,z)]<P  =  0 

The  main  postulate  of  de  Broglie  can  be  expressed  by 

two  formulas:  W  hv  and  A  =  — where  W  stands 

mv 

PI  for  the  energy  of  the  corpuscle,  v  for  the  frequency  of 

Sits  vibration,  h  is  Planck’s  constant,  A  =  phase  wave 
le?igth,  and  mv  =  the  quantity  of  movement  of  the 
corpuscle.  By  substituting  in  the  wave  formula  A  by  de 

j  h  .  . 

fl  Broglie’s  A  = - ,  Schrodinger  obtained  a  new  equation 

f  -  mv 

'  of  wave  mechanics : 


d  ,  d  \ 
**  dy 


xr2  I 


)V  =  o 


On  the  other  hand,  if  W  stands  for  the  total  energy  of 
movement  of  the  corpuscle,  it  must  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  its  kinetic  and  potential  energy  v  as  function  of  x,y,z 
and  sometimes  t.  But  putting  mv  p,  we  obtain 

W  =  -^+t.(x,y,z) 


d*<p  - * 

Solving  this  equation  for  any  particular  case  we  obtain 
the  amplitude  of  phase  wave  co.  The  intensity  of  phase 
wave  depends  on  the  value  of 
I  intend  to  present  here  an  example  of  the  technical 
application  of  wave  mechanics  to  an  industrial  problem. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  studies  of  propagation  of  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  waves  and  electric  current  in  metallic  con¬ 
ductors  play  an  important  role  in  electrotechnique. 

Briefly,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  in  our  reasoning 
the  principles  of  wave  mechanics.  For  electromagnetic 
fields,  an  application  of  a  principle  analogous  to  the  one 
used  for  the  new  theory  of  light  is  appropriate.  However, 
the  introduction  of  photons,  which  are  more  complex  than 
the  electrons,  requires  the  application  of  relativistic  w’^ave 


mechanics  developed  by  P.  N.  Dirac.  To  use  relativistic 
wave  mechanics,  a  deeper  special  mathematical  study  is 
necessary.  We  will  here  then  concern  ourselves  only 
with  the  case  of  electric  current. 

For  this  application,  instead  of  corpuscles  we  can 
speak  of  electrons;  and  instead  of  phase  waves,  of  elec¬ 
tronic  waves.  Let  us  state  here  that  the  intensity  of 
an  electronic  wave  can  be  shown  easily  by  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  electronic  diffraction:  [coxjYjz]"  provides  the 
probability  of  the  electron’s  occupying  a  point  with  co¬ 
ordinates  x,y,z.  By  the  same  study  of  electronic  diffrac¬ 
tion  the  wave  mechanics  and  quantification  can  be  veri¬ 
fied. 

In  such  a  study  we  must  reject  the  concept  of  a  mov- 
ing  point.  We  are  visualizing  here  not  the  movement  of 
a  single  electron  with  coordinate  system  x,y,z  but  the 
propagation  of  an  electronic  wave  o)  in  a  system  of  co¬ 
ordinates  of  probabilities  [<Px9Y»z]^.  The  physical  propaga- 
tion  of  these  electronic  waves  is  hampered  by  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  oscillating  of  the  atomic  nuclei  of  the 
metallic  conductor.  P.  Debye  showed  as  long  ago  as  1912 
that  the  vibration  of  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  conductor  is  a  function  of  temperature  and  follows 
the  law  of  elastic  acoustic  waves.  These  waves  are 
thermic  waves.  Therefore  the  passage  of  the  electronic 
waves  is  hampered  by  thermic  waves.  An  interaction  of 
these  two  kinds  of  waves  takes  place.  The  thermic  waves 
then  are  what  is  called  electric  resistance.  In  addition 
to  simple  interaction,  despite  the  dissimilarity  of  these 
two  kinds  of  waves,  we  must  expect  the  appearance  of 
interference.  This  interference  is  controlled  by  stable 
states  and  by  the  constancy  of  electronic  wave  [wx,y»zJ^ 

constant. 

It  can  be  said  that  due  to  the  principle  of  quantifica¬ 
tion  the  different  states  of  propagation  of  current  are  not 
continued,  but  are  rather  a  series  of  discrete  values  such 
as  Wi,  Wo,  W3  .  .  .  Wn.  If  an  exterior  action  produces 
a  variation  of  the  electronic  waves  (O,  changing  them  to 
(po  and  (pi,  a  new  two-fold  interaction  takes  place  which 
in  a  time  interval  of  change  t^  will  transform  the  quantic 
state  of  energy  Wo  into  the  quantic  state  of  energy  Wi. 
The  temperature  will  then  change  from  To  to  Ti,  and  so 
on  with  every  outside  action. 

Practically,  and  to  a  high  degree,  this  total  energy  can 
directly  inform  us  of  the  different  thermal  states  of  the 
metal  such  as  Ti,  T2,  T3,  . . .,  Tn.  In  this  way  the  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  electronic  waves  caused  by  the 
atomic  beam  in  thermal  agitation  must  also  follow  the 
quantification  such  as  Ri,  R2,  R3,  .  .  .,  Rn,  and  is  suscep¬ 
tible  to  being  evaluated  as  a  function  of  a  series  of  re¬ 
markable  values:  experiment  shows  that  these  values 
should  be: 

Ri^rkAiT  R2=:3kA2T2  Ra^kA.iP  R4=kA4T4 
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or  converting  to  the  expressions  for 

the  conductance 

K  _  K 

K 

a  1  *  q.  »  at—  > 

K 

K 

”  *  ~  A,T*  ’  ” 

“A5T’" 

where  k  and  K  are  constants  which  can  be  measured. 
These  relations  as  a  function  of  T  have  been  discovered 
by  different  experimenters  or  theorists  in  different  condi¬ 
tions,  which  justifies  the  probability  of  a  discrete  series. 
It  appears  that  the  expression  for  the  temperature  evalu¬ 
ated  at  the  fifth  power  is  a  limiting  case  which  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  as  will  be  seen  later,  to  very  low  temperatures 
in  the  neighborhood  of' absolute  zero. 


Conditions  of  Starting  and  Stopping 
Continuous  Current 

di 

L^+Ri  =  E  corresponds  to  the  starting  of  the  current 

in  a  circuit.  Current  starts  from  zero  and  tends  to  its 

di 

normal  value.  The  term  L — is  due  to  E.M.F.  of  self 

dt 

.  .  .  .  .  .  E 

induction.  By  integration  we  obtain  i  Ke 

E 

composed  of  terms —  ,  steady  state  of  current,  and 

R 


R 

— t 
L 


R 

Ke~T*  representing  the  variable  component  of  the 
current.  The  particular  solution  for  i  =  0,  t  =  0  is 

r  ]  E 

i  —  i J  1  e  ,  with  lo  . 

Then  the  current  reaches  its  value  io  after  an  infinite 
lapse  of  time. 

For  the  case  of  interrupted  current  by  suppression  of 
E.M.F.,  starting  from  value  io  at  time  t  =  O,  we  have 
di 

equation  L - 1-  Ri  =  0.  The  particular  solution  is 

E 

ioC  ^  (Where  io  is  still  equal  Current  will  reach 

zero  after  an  infinite  time  interval.  Such  an  infinite  time 
for  both  the  first  and  second  cases  is  fictitious,  and  the 
idea  of  extra  current  must  be  abandoned.  According  to 
our  hypothesis,  the  time  interval  for  establishing  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  any  intensity  is  the  well  defined  time  to.  It  is  the 
time  required  to  bring  about  by  interaction  the  structural 
modifications  of  the  electron  and  thermal  wave  after 
interference.  We  can  say  that  the  double  transformation 


di 

L—  = 

dt 


d^q 

^dt- 


The  coefficient  of  self  induction  L  then 


of  waves  is  equivalent  to  “electromagnetic  inertia”  = 
must  be  considered  not  a  constant  but  a  mean  value  for 
time  0 — to.  In  the  formula  for  starting  the  current,  replac¬ 
ing  t  by  to  and  L  by  0,  we  obtain  i  rr:  io,  which  indicates 
full  value  of  current  at  time  to.  Similarly,  when  current  is 

.  di 

suppressed  the  electromagnetic  interia  L — manifests 

dt 

itself  only  for  definite  time  to,  which  corresponds  (with 
E  0)  to  the  time  necessary  for  electronic  waves  to 
separate  themselves  from  thermic  waves  and  return  to  the 
initial  state  before  interaction.  When  these  actions  are  ter¬ 
minated,  the 
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electromagnetic  interia”  does  not  have  to 


X 


di 

persist,  so  L — is  limited  by  to*  If  we  will  desire  to  assiiine 

^  .  r  / 

L  constant,  the  formula  i 


R  " 

•  •  1  ^ 

1  =  lo  1 ^  LE 


1 — e  le  can  be  u^ed 


with  i  =:ioe  le  •  II  we  replace  L  by  a  function  L  t) 
existing  during  the  time  interval  O — t,,,  we  can  )ut 

L(t)  -+  Ri  =  E  for  starting  the  current,  and  fromi 

^7  -  CU^-dt) 

i  =  io  V  1-e  Jo  L(t)  /,  and  for  suppressing  ti, 
di 

current  L(t)  Ri  =  0;  and  from  it 
t.  R 


.  ~  - dt.  with  the  condition  for  both  easel 

'  =  'oe  J„  L(t) 

that  -  R  A 

Jo  L(t) 


=  00. 


The  equations  of  Schrodinger  can  be  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  study  of  the  case  of  elastic  and  rigid  shoi:ks 
of  electrons  against  atoms.  The  number  of  electrons  scat¬ 
tered  per  second  in  angle  dQ  is  In(^)^^;  n  standing  for 
the  quantum  state  of  excitation  of  the  atoms.  This  is  the 
effective  differential  section  corresponding  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  excitation.  The  integral  provides  the  total 
section 

7/'  /‘TT  ^  TT 

/  sin 9  In (^)  d^ 

0  0 

The  wave  equation  for  a  system  atom  plus  electronis 
as  follows: 

[J™  i-  ,1:)]-^=' 

This  formula  is  easily  applicable  to  a  spherical  potential 
hole.  A  discontinuity  is  obtained. 


and 


[W-  .]<p=0 
[W  -  t  ,]<P  =  0 


When  scattering  is  produced  by  a  potential  hole  with  a 
radial  field,  the  formula  takes  the  form: 

^[W-  t)(r)]tp  — 0 

We  will  stop  here  with  our  examples  of  the  application 
of  wave  mechanics  to  engineering  problems.  We  intended 
to  show  by  these  examples  that,  despite  its  apparent  com¬ 
plexity,  wave  mechanics  can  be  rather  simply  applied  to 
different  problems  and  that  sometimes  it  makes  the  physi¬ 
cal  understanding  of  phenomena  clearer  and  more  pre¬ 
cise. 


Articles  similar  to  Dr,  Yadojf^s  are 
available  for  puhlicaDon  in  SIGNAL. 
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Reader  interest  will  determine  puhli- 
cation.  Your  opinion  would  he  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  Editor. 
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Loral  Electronics  Corporation,  during  a  planned  period 
of  growth  and  expansion,  has  consistently  adhered  to  its 
fundamental  objectives  of  quality  and  uniqueness  in  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Loral  has  been  guided  by  the  maxim 
that  the  achievements  of  an  engineering  organization  are 
based  on  the  capabilities  of  its  professional  staff.  Sparked 
by  a  nucleus  of  experienced  engineers,  original  research 
and  development  have  successfully  culminated  in  the  de¬ 
sign  and  production  of  various  types  of  navigational  and 
radar  equipment.  During  the  present  period  of  growth, 
the  addition  of  specialists  in  the  fields  of  servo-mecha¬ 
nisms  and— pulse  techniques  has  increased  the  scope  of 
development  and  production  •  activities.  Loral  has  con¬ 
sistently  endeavored  to  improve  the  design  of  production 
equipments  based  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
tactical  and  functional  requirements.  Reduction  of  weight 
and  volume  are  primary  aims;  the  possible  applications 
of  miniaturization  and  potting  techniques  are  thoroughly 
explored.  As  a  result,  proposals  evolve  which  may 
culminate  in  considerably  improved  equipments. 

The  history  of  Loral  goes  back  almost  ten  years,  during 
which  time  it  has  functioned  continuously  as  a  complete 
self-contained  facility  for  the  design,  development,  and 
production  of  various  types  of  electronic  equipment.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  the  Loral  organization,  under  its 
predecessor  name,  produced  gyro-compass  components, 
magnetometers,  and  servo  amplifiers  of  various  types. 
In  recognition  of  the  quality  of  its  products  and  produc¬ 
tion  efficiencv,  the  company  was  awarded  the  Army-Navy 
“E”, 

Loral  has  since  made  steady  progress  in  production 
and  development  facilities.  At  present,  the  engineering 
laboratories,  model  shop,  and  general  offices  are  located 
in  Plant  2,  which  consists  of  four  floors  containing 
about  50,000  square  feet.  (See  figure  2.)  The  two  lower 
floors  are  devoted  to  sheet  metal  production  equipment, 
including  a  tool  and  die  department,  and  welding  and 
spraying  equipment. 

The  electronic  laboratory  is  engaged  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  various  types  of  equipment  and  serves  as  a 
proving  ground  for  design  and  production  prototypes. 


ectronis 
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Fig.  2.  Offices  and  laboratory  of  Loral  Electronics, 


Fig.  3.  Below:  Typical  production  floor  of  plant  I 
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Aufomafic  calibration  of  precision  frequency  meters.  Fig.  4. 


Stockroom  of  plant  ^1. 


The  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with 
commercial  and  special  test  apparatus 
for  measurements  in  the  microwave 
and  pulse  fields.  The  adjacent  model 
shop  complements  the  lab  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  integrated  electro-mechanical 
facility.  Precision  prototypes  of  servo 
components,  cavities,  and  special  de¬ 
vices  are  fabricated  by  skilled  tech¬ 
nicians,  familiar  with  the  unique  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  components. 

The  third  floor  of  Plant  2  con¬ 
tains  special  test  equipment,  for  en¬ 
vironmental  testing  of  prototypes  in 
accordance  with  AN  requirements. 
The  Bowser  test  chamber  (see  figure 
3)  has  a  capacity  of  36  cubic  feet; 
operating  ranges  are  from  — 100°  F 
to  -|-200°  F  and  from  sea  level  to  an 
altitude  of  50,000  feet.  Humidity  may 
be  controlled  up  to  100%  RH,  under 
all  environmental  conditions.  Hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  vibration  shake 


Environmental  test  chamber. 


tables  are  also  located  in  this  area. 

A  portion  of  this  floor  is  devoted 
to  production  test  of  various  equip¬ 
ments.  Automatic  calibration  equip¬ 
ment  for  frequency  meters,  designed 
and  built  at  Loral,  is  shown  in  use  in 
figure  4.  The  calibration  is  auto¬ 
matically  typed,  at  successive  points, 
without  requiring  any  manual  action 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Plant  1  contains  over  60,000 
square  feet  of  production  space,  dis¬ 
tributed  over  six  floors.  This  plant 
has  been  designed  for  flexibility  and 
efficiency  in  the  volume  production 
of  electronic  and  electro-mechanical 
devices.  An  entire  ffoor  is  occupied 
by  the  stockroom.  The  second  ffoor 
is  divided  between  Quality  Control 
and  Shipping,  with  the  remaining 
floors  devoted  to  electrical  and  me¬ 
chanical  production  and  test. 


At  present,  almost  the  entire  facili- 
ties  of  Loral  Electronics  are  utilized 
in  the  design  and  production  of 
special  equipment  for  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  The  internal  organization  of 
Loral  has  been  set  up  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  the  services  and  is 
adapted  to  the  processing  of  contracts 
in  a  logical  and  efficient  manner. 
Management  and  contract  admini¬ 
stration  are  well-versed  in  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  government  procurement. 
Through  research  and  experience, 
engineering  has  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  stringent  perform¬ 
ance  requirements  for  military  equip¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  the  department 
has  at  its  disposal  the  most  modern 
test  equipment  and  facilities.  As  an 
outcome,  Loral  has  proven  its  ability 
to  design  and  produce  complex  elec¬ 
tro-mechanical  and  microwave  ap-^ 
paratus  of  consistently  high  quality. 


Loral' Electronics  time,  standard  signal  source. 
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•  To  every  serviceman  the  mascot  of 
an  outfit  is  familiar — Here  is  the  51st 
Signal  Battalion*s  in  Korea. 
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The  bitterness  of  the  Korean  war  has 
never  diluted  the  American  soldier’s 
instant  sympathy  for  the  civilian,  refu- 
iiees.  The  big-hearted  American  has 
tried  with  the  limited  means  of  a  busy 
tnan  to  save  the  broken  pieces  of  what 
tlie  communists  have  brutally  destroyed, 
l  ook  inside  any  mess  tent  in  Korea 
and  you  will  find  the  symbol  of 
'oldiers  generosity,  the  combat  mascot. 

He  is  usually  a  little  fellow,  between 
fliree  and  four  feet  high,  dark-eyed  and 
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feet;  profession,  “indigenous  personnel 
employed  as  kitchen  police  helper.” 

Calling  him  a  K.  P.  helper  is  one 
way  of  making  his  presence  in  camp 
official.  Strictly  speaking,  though, 
“Moonshine”  ought  to  be  in  one  of  the 
orphanages  established  to  care  for 
thousands  of  other  homeless,  war-up¬ 
rooted  Korean  children.  But  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  51st  would  consider 
any  attempt  to  detach  him  from  the 
battalion  as  hostile  activity.  They  like 


brown-skinned,  who  wears  a  cut-down 
suit  of  Army  fatigues.  His  real  parents 
are  either  dead  or  missing,  but  with 
platoons  of  adopted  “big  brother” 
American  soldiers  feeding  and  clothing 
him  he  is  supremely  happy  for  the  time 
being. 

“Moonshine”  Moon  of  the  51st  Signal 
Battalion  is  a  typical  combat  mascot. 
He  carries  a  typewritten  pass  which 
gives  these  vital  statistics:  Age,  11 
years,  weight,  50  pounds;  height,  4 


Chaplain  Cpt.  John  G.  Burkhaifer  has  Moonshine  in  his  congregation  each  Sunday  evening. 


Moonshine  poses  for  his  picture  in  front  of 
the  sandbagged  entrance  to  the  I  Corps 
Headquarters  switchboard  operated  by  the 
'51st  Signal  Battalion  in  Korea. 


him  and  he  likes  them,  and  any  snoopy 
bureaucrat  is  told  that  “his  mother  lives 
nearby.” 

“Moonshine”  joined  the  51st  by  way 
of  the  mess  tent.  One  afternoon  in 
Pyongyang  the  mess  sergeant  of  R  &  M 
Company,  M/Sgt.  Richard  M.  Sweeney 
saw  a  group  of  civilian  refugees  wait¬ 
ing  near  the  garbage  pit  for  hand-outs 
from  the  GIs  as  they  finished  their  meal 
and  washed  their  mess  kits.  The  next 
morning  the  group  had  moved  south, 
all  except  “Moonshine.”  He  was  all 
alone  there  in  the  dead  of  winter  and 
it  would  have  taken  the  meanest  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  reform  school  to  order  him 
away.  So  Sweeney  did  the  only  thing 
he  could  have  done,  he  invited  “Moon¬ 
shine”  inside  to  get  warm. 

The  two  struck  up  a  friendship  which 
has  grown  into  a  father  and  son  re¬ 
lationship.  “Moonshine”  does  a  few 
chores  for  the  cooks,  has  a  cot  in  one 


of  the  R  &  M  Company  tents,  has  his 
own  midget-sized  wardrobe  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  cowboy  suit  and  several  flashy 
“Aloha”  shirts  which  came  from  the 
States,  and  basks  in  the  glow  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  never  runs  out. 

Wherever  he  goes,  wandering  from 
one  company  to  another  in  the  battalion 
area,  friends  call  out  to  bim,  “Hey, 
Moonshine!  Come  over  here!”  Some¬ 
times  he  wears  his  silver  oak  leaves 
and  crossed  flags  which  were  given  to 
him  by  the  battalion  commander,  Lt. 
Col.  Milton  D.  Weeks.  Then  they  ad¬ 
dress  him  as  “Colonel  Moonshine.” 

For  a  while  his  new  temporary  rank 
went  to  his  head.  He  strutted  around 
with  a  superior  air,  sounding  off  to 
anyone  who  would  listen.  “Me — colo¬ 
nel!”  One  day  Weeks  called  for  a 
showdown.  When  “Moonshine”  sounded 
off  one  day  in  the  mess  tent,  he  stood 
up  tall  and  looked  down  at  the  pint- 
sized  “Moonshine.” 

“Me  colonel,  too!”  he  announced 
gravely.  “Who  honcho  around  here?” 

“Honcho”  being  the  Korean  word  for 
“boss,”  “Moonshine”  was  on  the  spot. 
He  sized  up  the  real  colonel  for  a  long 
moment  and  then  saluted  stiffly.  “You 
honcho?^'  he  said. 

When  “Moonshine”  gets  too  friendly 
with  the  officers,  the  GIs  accuse  him  of 
bootlicking.  But  “Moonshine”  has 
caught  onto  the  American  style  of  kid¬ 
ding.  He  returns  their  taunts  in  the 
kind  of  language  he  has  picked  up 
rapidly,  and  which,  though  a  little 
rough-edged,  gets  results.  It  usually 
throws  the  laugh  back  on  the  first  party. 

The  day  “Moonshine’s”  new  duds 
arrived  from  the  States  he  kept  the 
whole  camp  laughing.  The  new  cowboy 
suit  and  the  flashy  “Aloha”  shirts  were 
almost  too  much  for  one  little  orphan 
to  wear.  But  he  did  his  best.  He  tried 
on  the  first  “Aloha”  shirt,,  but  after  a 
short  while  he  came  back  to  his  tent, 
pointing  to  the  shirt  and  saying. 


Moonshine  starts  his  day  with  a  briefing 
from  M/Sgt.  Richard  M.  Sweeney  who  is 
acting  as  his  foster  father  for  the  duration. 


“Dirty”  It  wasn’t  soiled  but  it  was  his 
excuse  to  wear  them  all  in  one  day, 
one  right  after  another. 

This  new  life  with  the  Americans  has 
built  a  wall  around  his  other  childhood 
memories.  He  doesn’t  remember  his 
real  name  now  and  no  one  in  camp 
thought  to  ask  him  in  the  beginning. 
Somebody  dubbed  him  “Moonshine” 
and  it  stuck.  If  anyone  asks  him  what 
his  first  name  is,  he  says,  “First  name, 
hava-no.”  Then  if  he  is  pressed  for  an 
answer,  he  stops  and  thinks  before 
answering  slowly,  “My  name  ‘Moon¬ 
shine’  Moon.” 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  would 
identify  him  among  a  hundred  other 
Korean  children.  Half  of  one  ear  is 
missing.  Listening  to  his  account,  in 
halting  English,  of  how  he  lost  part  of 
his  ear,  one  gets  the  idea  he  was  climb¬ 
ing  a  tree  to  chop  branches  with  an 
axe.  With  a  little  motion  of  his  arm  he 
demonstrates  how  the  axe  came  too 
close.  Then  he  says  afterward  without 
any  self-pity,  “Ear-hava-no!” 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  that 
exactly  how  a  small  boy  could  lose  an 
ear  in  Korea.  It  is  a  poor  land  where 
even  the  bough  of  a  pine  tree  is 
precious  as  fuel.  And  it  is  this  terrible 
poverty  of  the  land  and  the  people 
which  makes  this  war  so  cruel.  No 
American  who  has  been  there  can 
ignore  the  anguish  in  his  heart  when 
he  sees  it. 

Right  now  the  American  soldier  in 
Korea  is  too  busy  to  do  much  about 
that  anguish.  The  war  takes  all  his 
time,  except  for  the  little  pieces  of 
broken  lives  be  picks  up  along  the  way- 
side.  “Moonshine”  is  one  of  those  little 
pieces  of  humanity.  Helping  him  isn’t 
much,  but  it  is  something. 

•  •  •  •  — 
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assure  their  return  when  hunger  set 
in.  Two  “leaders”  were  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  their  habit  of  returning  to 
the  loft  after  a  short  flight.  These  two 
birds  were  always  released  first  to 
provide  an  example  for  the  “fol¬ 
lowers.”  The  practice  was  continued 
for  seven  days.  During  these  “free” 
flights,  seven  birds  were  lost.  Three 
of  the  seven  returned  after  absences 


the  new  experimental  lofts,  which  is 
mounted  on  a  one-ton  trailer,  en¬ 
closed  the  loft  with  wire  netting,  and 
let  the  pigeons  walk  around  their  new 
home  to  exercise  and  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  surroundings. 

After  seven  days  of  familiarization, 
the  birds  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
enclosure,  the  trainers  being  careful 
that  the  pigeons  were  not  fully  fed  to 


The  old  fashioned  pigeon  is  in 
businefSs  today  in  Korea.  Not  at  the 
same  old  stand  but  for  the  same  old 
purpose. 

Back  in  July  of  1951  the  need  for 
a  speedy,  yet  mobile,  means  of  com¬ 
munications  to  serve  small  probing 
patrols  was  recognized.  Wire,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  reduced  in  weight 
and  bulk  until  a  man  can  carry  a  mile 
length  on  his  back,  wasn’t  the  answer. 
Even  the  compact  new  “pay-out”  reels 
were  an  obstacle  to  creeping  and 
crawling.  Then  too,  even  a  whispered 
conversation  carries  a  long  way  on  a 
cold,  still  night.  When  patrols  go  out 
the  enemy  gets  pretty  close.  Radio 
wasn’t  the  answer  either.  Handie- 
talkies,  walkie-talkies,  and  the  “Angry 
9”  are  all  highly  portable  biit  the 
enemy  has  a  bad  habit  of  “zeroing 
in”  radio  positions  and  plastering  the 
general  area  with  shot  and  shell — not 
conducive  to  long  life  or  secrecy. 

Then  someone  suggested  pigeons, 
and  the  Signal  Corps  came  up  with  a 
loft  of  them.  The  Signal  Corps  has 
continually  recognized  the  need  for 
pigeons  and  maintains  breeding  and 
training  lofts  at  the  Signal  Corps 
Center,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

On  July  25,  1951,  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  60  birds  arrived  at  one  of  the 
Corps  Headquarters  in  Korea.  The 
liandling  and  training  of  these  birds 
is  a  job  requiring  infinite  skill  and 
])atience.  Pigeons  are  temperamental, 
extremely  intelligent  when  they  attain 
a  secure  knowledge  of  their  surround¬ 
ings,  but  very  timid  until  sure.  The 
‘  bird  boys”  at  Corps  set  up  one  of 
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Member  of  headquarters  company  straps  a  capsule  containing  a  message  on  a  carrier  pigeon's 

leg  at  Regimental  Headquarters,  Korea. 
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up  to  four  days.  You’ve  probably 
heard  the  story  about  the  homing 
pigeon  who,  on  a  flight  from  Fort 
Monmouth  to  Washington,  had  not 
appeared  after  three  days.  The  pigeon 
fanciers  were  about  to  give  the  bird 
up  as  lost  when  a  scratching  sounded 
at  the  door.  The  OIC  opened  the 
door  and  there,  stood  the  pigeon, 
covered  with  snow,  holding  up  an  in¬ 
jured  foot  on  which  leg  the  message 
capsule  was  attached.  Subsequent 
investigation  revealed  that  the  bird 
had  been  forced  down  by  had  weather 
over  Baltimore  and  hhd  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Far  fetched?  A 
little,  perhaps,  but  there  are  cases  on 
record  where  birds  have  actually 
walked  home  with  badly  injured 
wings.. 

After  the  week  of  “free”  flying, 
birds  were  taken,  to  progressively 
distant  points  from  the  loft  until  after 
about  two  weeks  the  pigeons  W'ould 
“home”  from  15  miles  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  The  message  capsule  was  at- 
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Off  wi^h  a  burst  of  speed  the  carrier  pigeons  are  released  from  their  roost  for  their  d< 


exercise. 


Captain  George  Boston,  second  from  left,  of  the  7th  Republic  of  Korea  Division  Signdl  Ad¬ 
visor,  watches  as  corpsmen  place  carrier  pigeon  into  releasing  box. 
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tached  for  each  flight  and  the  birds 
were  flown  daily  regardless  of  weath¬ 
er.  After  seven  weeks  of  training, 
birds  have  flown  as  far  as  57  miles. 
The  birds  have  been  used  operational¬ 
ly  for  distances  up  to  35  miles. 

The  major  hazard  to  this  means  of 
comrfiunication  in  Korea  is  the  hawk. 
These  Korean  hawks  are  enormous 
birds  which  resemble  young  eagles 
and,  like  the  people  of  the  land  they 
live  in,  are  hungry.  A  high  percent¬ 
age  of  the  pigeons  fall  prey  to  this 
carnivorous  bird.  Twenty  pigeons  of 
a  total  of  116  received  are  known 
victims  of  the  “enemy.”  Only  one 
pigeon  is  known  to  have  been  killed 
by  “friendly”  forces,  this  by  a  U.N. 
soldier  who,  as  the  Signal  Officer  of 
•the  unit  concerned,  explained  it,  “had 
a  language  barrier  problem.” 

The  other  problem  is  terrain,  the 
same  problem  that  faces  the  fighting 
man.  The  pigeons  prefer  following 
rivers  and  Valleys  rather  than  flying 
over  a  mouintan,  thus  lose  valuable 
time.  No  one  has  yet  figured  out  how 
to  convince  the  feathered  flock  that 
the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points  is  a  straight  line. 

Pigeons  have  proved  their  worth 
in  Korea  for  certain  missions.  Opera¬ 
tional  uses  have  borne  this  out.  It  is 
planned -to  continue  the  breeding,  an  l 
training  of  pigeons  for  operational 
use.  Evaluation  of  performance  over 
terrain  found  in  Korea  may  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  future  planning. 
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About  Alex.  M.  Lewyt, 
President 

While  the  Lewvl  Corporation  is 
far  from  a  one-man  operation,  it  is 
sulliciently  compact  for  the  drivih" 
energies  of  its  president,  Alex  M. 
Levvyt,  to  be  felt  at  all  levels.  He  is 
the  type  of  person  who  walks  through 
(he  factory  upon  his  arrival  at  work 
— he  calls  many  of  his  employees  by 
their  first  names,  and  in  turn  may 
he  called  by  his  first  name.  One  gets 
the  feeling  that  the  employees  feel 
themselves  to  be  a  part  of  the  Lewyt 
family  rather  than  of  the  Lewyt 
Corporation. 

"To  the  public  Mr.  Lewyt  is  proba¬ 
bly  best  known  for  his  Lewyt  Vacuum 
Cleaner,  which  he  invented,  or  per¬ 
haps  for  his  many  civic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  works.  To  the  Armed  Forces 
he  is  recognized  for  the  difficult  tasks 
and  the  problems  he  and  his  company 
have  accomplished  to  meet  contract 
schedules,  etc. 

His  has  been  described  as  the 
“proximity  fuse”  t\pe  of  mind — a 
mind  which  explodes  into  action 
whenever  it  nears  an  insoluble  prob¬ 


lem.  Whether  inventiveness  and 
ingenuity  are  obtained  through  he¬ 
redity  or  environment  is  a  question 
still  being  argued,  however,  Alex 
Lewyt  possesses  these  qualities.  His 
father,  who  invented  and  manu¬ 
factured  various  metal  products,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  aid  of  his  eager  son  when 
Alex  was  only  fourteen.  Lewyt  be¬ 
gan  his  education  performing  the 
many  jobs  required  to  learn  a  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  ground  up.  While 
learning  at  the  bench  he  acquired  his 
know-how  of  engineering  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pratt  Institute  and  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Early  History  of  the  Lewyt 
Corp. 

Founded  in  1888,  Lewyt  manu¬ 
factured  precision  metal  products  for 
many  of  the  country’s  leading  manu¬ 
facturers.  During  World  War  I 
numerous  items  were  produced  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  namely,  motor 
housings,  telephone  switchboards, 
chassis,  and  electrical  wiring. 

Since  its  inception,  flexibility  of 
operation  was  paramount  with  Lewyt 


and  during  this  time  the  company 
decided  to  manufacture  more  and 
more  of  its  own  components  to  be¬ 
come  as  near  self-sufficient  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

When  the  gigantic  National  De¬ 
fense  Program  began  in  1941,  Lewyt 
was  ready  with  organized  manage¬ 
ment  and  geared  for  production  in  the 
manufacture  of  elei*tronic  and  me¬ 
chanical  products.  .  Recognizing  this 
challenge  inherent  in  war  produc¬ 
tion,  Lewyt  increased  its  labor  force 
to  1,500  and  procured  additional 
tools  and  test  equipment.  Where  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  certain 
critical  tools  and  machinery,  Lewyt 
engineers  and  toolmakers  designed 
their  needs  and  covered  existing 
equipment  for  immediate  use.  The 
ingenuity  of  Lewyt  employees  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  having  accomplished 
some  of  the  most  complex  problems 
found  in  production,  both  on  long 
and  short  production  runs.  Typical  of 
the  many  wartime  products  manu¬ 
factured  are;  sound  locator  equip¬ 
ment,  binocular  mounts,  salinity  indi¬ 
cators,  automatic  pilots,  high-voltage 
control  panels,  bomb  sight  cases. 


A  display  of  various  coils,  condensers  and  transformers,  all  marfufactured  by  the  Lewyt  Corporation  in  line  with  its  policy  of  making  as 

many  of  its  components  as  possible. 
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teletypewriter  cabinets,  vibration  test 
equipment,  gyro-compass  amplifiers, 
aircraft  fire  controls,  36  and  60  inch 
search  light  controls,  airborne  re¬ 
ceiver-transmitters  with  records  and 
radio  direction  indicators,  guided 
missile  receiver-transmitters,  Navy 
radar  receiver  and  synchroscopes  and 
servo  amplifiers. 

Because  of  its  excellent  production 
record  and  engineering  skills  in 
manufacturing  such  a  diversified  list 
of  defense  items,  the  Lewyt  Corpora¬ 
tion  proudly  possesses  an  award  from 
the  War  Department  for  “Managerical 
and  Engineering  Assistance  to  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  and  the  New  York 
Ordnance  District”  as  well  as  the 
“Army-Navy  “E”. 

The  Lewyt  Corporation 
Today 

Following  the  close  of  World  War 
II  when  government  contracts  were 
cancelled  and  civilian  production  be¬ 
gan  to  develop,  Lewyt  maintained  a 
middle-of-the-road  policy,  that  is, 
with  their  flexibility  they  kept  an 
organization  that  could  he  geared  to 
manufacture  both  consumer  and  de¬ 
fense  materiel.  Just  as  they  had  used 
their  pre-war  contract  manufacturing 
experience  to  aid  in  war  production, 
they  now  would  draw  upon  the 
tremendous  wartime  production  pro¬ 
gram  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
post-war  plans.  This  resulted  in  the 
production  of  the  now'  famous  Lewyt 
Vacuum  Cleaner. 


Alex  Lewyt  (center)  shows  Lewyt  hand  gen¬ 
erator  to  Lt.  Col.  J.  M.  Goodman,  loft,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Contracting  Officer,  SigCorps 
Supply  Agency,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Right: 
Capt.  W.  C.  Morch,  Resident  SigCorps  In¬ 
spector  at  Lewyt  plant. 

Toda),  this  company  has  more  than 
1,800  employees  and  oi’cuping  a 
space  of  20(),000  square  feet  for 
engineering  and  production  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.  It  is  an  integrated 
production  organization  set  up  to 
handle  all  phases  of  development  and 
production  for  a  wide  variety  of 
products.  Coordinated  with,  and  act¬ 
ing  as  a  stabilizing  factor  for  the 
contract  manufacturing  section  is  the 
vacuum  <‘leaner  assembly  line  and 
laboratory. 

Typical  of  this  coordination  be¬ 
tween  civilian  and  military  produ<‘- 
tion  is  the  instarue  of  the  production 
of  the  AN/GRC-9  communications 
set  for  the  I  .S.  Arniv  Signal  Corps. 


Signal  generator  TS-452  (B)/U.  Lewyt  designed  and  manufactured  this  unit  used  by  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  unit  combines  the  functions  of  a  precision  FM  signal 

generator  and  high  frequency  oscilloscope. 


For  this  equipment  to  operate  mdej 
all  type  of  conditions,  one  p'in,( 
requisite  is  that  the  set  must  h 
watertight.  Normal  procedure  re 
quired  immersing  the  set  in  v  atet 
hut,  if  there  was  any  leakage,  v  atet 
damage  would  make  it  unsalvage.  ible 
Both  time  and  equipment  would  !iave 
been  lost.  Lewyt  engineers  >oon 
adapted  a  Lewyt  vacuum  cleaner  to 
simulate  the  water  test.  If  the  set 
is  vacuum-proof  it  is  also  water 
proof!  So,  Lewyt  designed  spicial 
hoses  to  connect  the  vacuum  cleaner 
to  the  set,  create  a  vacuum,  and  re 
quire  this  vacuum  be  maintained  at 
a  certain  level  for  a  period  of  time. 
If  the  vacuum  level  is  held,  the  set 
is  water-proof.  If  the  set  does  not 
hold  a  vacuum,  the  point  of  leakage 
is  swiftly  located  and  corrected  with¬ 
out  damage  to  the  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  So  successful  is  the  test  that 
other  electronic  manufacturers  are 
using  the  Lewyt  cleaner  for  this 
purpose. 

Recently,  Lewyt  design  engineers 
were  requested  to  develop  a  new 
power  supply  for  the  AN/GRC-9 
unit.  Using  an  entirely  new  approach, 
the  problem  has  been  solved  with  a 
power  supply  embodying  basic  engi¬ 
neering  principles  that  offer  greater 
reliability,  reduction  in  weight  of  63 
|)ounds.  75 'y  reduction  in  com¬ 
ponents.  809^  reduction  in  amount 
of  w  iring  and  the  number  of  trans¬ 
formers  reduced  90^4 .  Not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  saving  effect  in 
vitally  needed  steel,  copper  and 
aluminum  plus  the  saving  in  man¬ 
hours  needed  to  manfacture  the  new 
unit.  Since  it  has  far  less  component 
parts  it  will  require  less  time  for 
assembly  and  for  maintenance  in  the 
field.  Indirect  savings  will  result  in 
transportation  and  handling  costs,  in 
processing,  in  relieving  factor  facili- 
•  ties,  and  in  making  skilled  personnel 
available  for  the  manufacture  of 
other  items. 


i. 


Cognizant  of  supply  problems — an 
integral  part  of  their  flexibility  pro¬ 
gram — Lewyt  is  concentrating  much 
effort  tow  ard  this  phase  of  production. 
With  the  government’s  increased 
emphasis  upon  defense  production  the 
availability  of'  certain  components 
has  become  quite  a  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lewyt  found,  as  did 
many  other  organizations  in  the 
electronics  field,  that  componenis 
'  such  as  capacitors,  transformei 
coils,  quartz  crystals  and  chokes  weie 
becoming  increasingly  expensive  an  ! 
scarce.  In  order  to  assure  itself  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  these  component^. 
the  Lewyt  Corporation  has  noA^^ 
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oi  anized  departments  for  the  manu- 
fa<  lure  of  many  of  these  components 
it-lf. 

Demonstrating  its  high  degree  of 
flexibility  the  company  is  now  pro- 
du  ing  its  own  transformers,  variable 
ci  idensers,  coil&  and  chokes  in  suf- 
fl,  cnt  quantity  to  meet  all  of  its  re- 
q,.,rements. 

tn  addition  they  are  planning  to 
h«  -lin  the  manufacture  of  their  own 
qi.artz  crystals,  feeling  that  an  in* 
aih'quate  supply  of  these  vital  parts 
will  be  a  greater  problem  than  their 
lanufacture. 

While  the  manufacture  of  such 
it»*ms  looms  large  in  the  overall 
peration  of  any  organization  which 
has  never  manufactured  them  before, 
for  Lewyt  it  is  just  another  problem. 
All  ideal  illustration  of  the  company’s 
outlook  and  attitude  to  such  problems 
is  exemplified  in  the  manufacture  of 
transformers.  The  availability  of 
these  components  is  becoming  threat¬ 
ened.  When  the  supply  is  exhausted, 
what  to  do?  The  answer — make  the 
transformers! 

Basicallv.  it  was  more  a  problem 
of  manufacture  than  engineering. 
Coil  winding  machines  were  re¬ 
designed  by  Lewyt  engineers  who  also 
developed  special  attachments  for 
them.  The  new*  Lewyt-made  trans¬ 
formers  meet  all  joint  Armv-Navy 
tests,  applicable  to  all  types  of  trans¬ 
formers  they  manufacture. 

While  the  Lewvt  Corporation  is 
better  known  to  the  general  public 
for  its  Lewrvt  Vacuum  Cleaner,  a 
comparatively  recent  product  for  the 
bd-vear  old  organization,  they  have 
a  Ions:  and  fine  rei*ord  as  contract 
manufacturers  of  precision  equip- 
ment.  both  electronic  and  mechanical, 
which  is  not  so  well  known  to  the 
lav  public.  Todav.-the  Lewyt  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  now  simultaneously  manu¬ 
facturing  118  different  products,  and 
some  of  these  products  have  as  many 
as  6,000  parts  in  each  assembly.  The 
problem  of  keeping  count  of  over 
700,000  different  parts  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  duplication  of  effort  when 
the  same  part  mav  be  used  for  several 
different  projects  is  one  of  major  ‘ 


Employee  at  Lewyt  testing  Vibrator  Power  Unit  PE-237  to  assure  that  the  unit  is  water-tight. 
Lewyt  engineers  have  adapted  a  Lewyt  vacuum  cleaner  to  simulate  the  usual  water  test.  If 

the  set  is  vacuum  proof,  it  is  also  waterproof. 


proportions.  Its  material  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  continuously  being  reviewed 
by  representatives  of  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  desirous  of  observing  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  it  is  oper¬ 
ated. 

When  Lewyt  receives  a  contract  for 
electronic  equipment  it  manufactures 
the  tools  and  textures  for  the  as¬ 
sembly  line  and  for  forming  the 
(  hassis;  it  forms  the  chassis  regard¬ 
less  of  the  intricate  machine  oper¬ 
ations  that  may  he  involved;  and,  it 
may  manufacture  up  to  65 of  the 
parts  required  for  the  assembly. 

Among  the  many  different  items 
rolling  off  the  assembly  lines  are 
the  AN/GRC-9  set.  signal  generators, 
automatic  raters,  special  purpose 
Navy  radio  receivers.  Signal  Corps 
hand  generators.  Navy  gun  Controls. 
Armv  gun  controls,  pre-amplifiers, 
regulator  inverters,  transformers, 
mast  bases,  vibrator  power  supplies, 
condensors.  jet  engine  starter  cowls, 
jet  enuine  turbine  housnigs.  shock 
mounts.  United  Nations  simultaneous 
translation  receivers,  variable  con¬ 


densers,  coils,  AN/(/RC-5  to  8  series 
I  3  groups  of  radio  equipment  identi¬ 
cal  except  for  frequency  range), 
gear  assemblies,  variable  capacitors, 
switches,  generator  drive  assemblies, 
chassis,  racks,  sheet  metal  panels, 
housings,  cabinets,  guided  missile 
components.  Western  Union  network 
repeaters  and  automatic  numbering 
machines. 

Typical  plant  efficiency  is  indicated 
on  the  vacuum  cleaner  assembly  line. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  line  is  the 
merry-go-round  type  of  conveyor 
which  serves  as  its  stockroom.  The 
assembly  line  consists  of  a  long  rec*- 
tangular  work  bench  at  which  the 
workers  are  seated.  Rotating  circum¬ 
ferentially  about  this  assembly  line 
is  the  perpetual  stock  room  upon 
which  are  placed  all  the  major  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  final  assembly.  An¬ 
other  example  is  the  mobile  assembly 
now  in  use.  This  line  which  is 
mounted  on  wheels  can  be  broken 
down  and  moved  to  a  new  location 


(Continued  on  page  80,  rol.  1) 


Portions  of  the  AN/GRC  3-8  series  of  radio  receivers-transmitters. 
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In  his  first  message  to  the  membership  as  National 
President  of  the  AFCA,  Wally  Watts  stresses  the 
fact  that  to  build  a  large  and  strong  association  we 
must  have  active,  aggressive  chapters  whose  mem¬ 
bership  is  constantly  increasing. 


Under  the  By-laws  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Communications  Association,  the  member¬ 
ship  elects  the  National  Council  which  in 
turn  elects  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Board  of  Directors  is  empowered  to  elect 
the  officers  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  has  seen 
fit  to  elect  me  President  for  the  current 
term.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  entire  membership.  Council  and 
Directors  for  bestowing  on  me  this  great 
honor. 

As  you  may  know,  I  was  a  founder  and 
first  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
and  later  was  honored  by  being  elected 
both  a  National  Director  and  National 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  chapters.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  these  activities  has  amply  con¬ 
firmed  an  original  conviction  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  AFCA  is  tied  directly 
to  the  quality,  quantity,  and  strength  of  the 
local  chapters. 

Here  I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  signifi¬ 
cant  facts  with  respect  to  Association  activi¬ 
ties.  Regular  membership  since  our  present 
Executive  Secretary  was  appointed  has  in¬ 
creased  from  under  4000  to  over  6000; 
group  membership  from  139  to  175;  local 
chapters  from  32,  of  which  21  were  active, 
to  42,  of  which  35  are  fully  active.  The 
annual  number  of  local  chapter  meetings 
has  increased  over  509r  above  the  1949 
total  of  109.  Work  on  organizing  five  new 
chapters  and  increasing  our  regular  mem- 
bershio  is  progressing. 

While  this  is  a  performance  of  which  all 
can  be  justly  proud,  we  cannot  continue  it 
without  proper  support  at  the  local  chapter 
level,  and  unless  we  can  create  the  kind  of 


interest  that  establishes  new  and  active 
chapters  in  our  major  cities  and  military 
establishments. 

The  development  of  chapter  activity  and 
membership  has  been  matched  by  that  of 
the  revitalized  and  enlarged  Signal  maga¬ 
zine.  Circulation  is  now  7,800  copies,  an 
increase .  of  2,000  over  April  1950.  The 
1052  issues  contain  the  advertisements  of 
nearly  40  manufacturers  and  institutions 
interested  in  the  field  of  electronics,  com¬ 
munications  and  photography.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  a  total  of  only  12  such  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  1949. 

This  in  itself  has  brought  increased  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  way  of  stories  and. editorial 
material  to  Signal  Magazine  and  a  more 
vital  and  living  contribution  to  the  mili¬ 
tary-civilian  field  of  communications-elec- 
tronics-photography  which  it  covers. 

I  know^  I  can  count  on  your  support  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  strengthening 
the  AFCA  during  my  term  of  office,  but  I 
cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  in  my  first 
message  to  you  to  emphasize  and  re-empha- 
size  the  importance  of  strong  and  active 
chapters.  A  study  of  the  history  of  all 
other  organizations,  fraternities,  and  trade 
associations  indicates  that  only  those  with 
strong  local  chapters  have  prospered  and 
gone  forward  to  become  a  vital  influence  in 
the  field  of  their  particular  interest. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
generous  support  all  of  you  have  given  to 
the  organization  and  its  officers  in  the  past, 
and  I  urge  you  to  write  me  directly  con¬ 
cerning.  your  recommendations  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  AFCA  mean  more  to  you. 
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The  Forum 

The  forum  on  military-industrial 
production  and  procurement  contrac¬ 
tual  problems  turned  out  to  .be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
national  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

Speaking  for  Frederick  R.  Lack, 
vice  president  of  Western  Electric, 
who  was  unable  to  attend,  Thomas 
DeNyse, .  assistant  manager  of  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts.  Western  Electric, 
pointed  out  that  present  procurement 
practices  make  the  cost  of  items  and 
services  out  of  proportion  to  their 
actual  value,  a  matter  of  particular 
concern  to  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  which  prides  itself  on  low- 
cost  service.  He  declared  that  un¬ 
necessary  expenses  to  the  suppliers, 
and  thus  to  the  armed  services,  re¬ 
sult  from  present  regulations. 

Brig.  Gen.  Phil  Smith,  USAF,  chief 
of  procurement,  Wright  Field,  stated 
that  partial  payments  on  contracts 
have  been  discouraged  by  the  new 
regulations.  V-loans  are  no  longer  as 
high  since  private  financing  is  carry¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  part  of  loans  to 
government  suppliers. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Carlson,  vjce  president, 
Tung-Sol  Lamp  Works,  Inc.,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problems  of  components 
producers,  emphasizing  the  need  for 
“freezing”  component  designs  where- 
ever  possible.  ^He  also  added  a  plea 
for  the  use  of  some  “old-fashioned 
horse  sense”  in  the  auditing  of  con¬ 
tracts. 

Capt.  L.  P.  Kimball,  USN,  asst,  di¬ 
rector  of  contract  operations,  pro¬ 
curement  division,  office  of  Navy  ma¬ 
teriel,  described  procedures  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  securing  payment  of  in¬ 
voices,  and  referred  to  a  recent  Navy 
bulletin  “How  the  Navy  pays  its 
bills.” 

Raymond  S.  Perry,  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  Federal  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Radio  Corp.,  praised  highly 
the  Signal  Corps’  program  of  directed 
subcontracting,  which  provides  that 
the  developer  of  an  item  receives  the 
first  prime  contract  but  is  required 
to  subcontract  to  a  number  of  other 
selected  firms  which  later  will  become 
prime  contractors.  He  said  this  is 
made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  only 
the  larger  companies  can  maintain 
large-scale  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs  during  peacetime. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  Allen,  asst,  chief, 
procurement  div..  Office  of  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-4,  stressed  that  Army 


procurement  was**operating  under  in¬ 
structions  to  follow  only  the  best 
business  practice.  Referring  to  the 
Armed  Forces  procurement  regula¬ 
tion,  he  said  it  had  been  written  to 
make  sure  that  the  government  was 
fully  protected. 

Lou  A.  Connelly,  manager,  govern¬ 
ment  equipment  sales,  RCA  Victor 
Div.,  detailed  the  efforts  by  various 
industrial  associations  to  assist  both 
the  services  and  industry  in  procure¬ 
ment  problems  and  urged  that  full 
cooperation  be  given  to  these  efforts. 

A  lively  discussion  followed,  skill¬ 
fully  moderated  by  Harry  LaBrum, 
with  members  of  the  forum  answer¬ 
ing  questions  from  the  floor.  Among 
the  many  points  covered  were:  a 
“single  package”  contract;  the  re-de¬ 
termination  clause;  fixed  price  con¬ 
tracts;  advertised  bids  and  negotiated 
bids;  the  escalator  clause;  insufficient 
time  between  bid  and  quotation; 
shortage  of  engineers;  etc. 


SIGNAL  Editor  to  National 
Parking  Association 

Wallace  R.  Fingal,  who  for  over 
four  years  was  employed  by  the 
AFCA  as  Asst.  Editor  and  Editor  of 
the  Association’s  bi-monthly  maga¬ 
zine  Signal,  recently  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Parking  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Wally  was  well  known  to 
many  readers  of  Signal  and  his  abil¬ 
ity  and  interest  in  the  magazine  is 
evidenced  by  the  fine  periodical  we 
now  have. 

Best  wishes  and  good  luck  go  with 
him  from  all  the  AFCA  Headquarters 
Staff. 

Colonel  George  P.  Dixon,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  has  assumed  the  addi¬ 
tional  duties  of  Editor.  Mr.  George 
C.  Ruehl,  Jr.  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  as  associate  editor. 
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ASSOCIATION  AFFAIRS 

Col.  W.  P.  Corderman  Promotion 

Colonel  W.  Preston  Corderman, 
Commander  of  the  Signal  Corps  Sup¬ 
ply  Agency  in  Philadelphia,  was 
promoted  to  Brigadier  General  this 
week. 

General  Corderman  was  assigned 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Signal 
Corps  Procurement  Agency  last  fall 
and  when  the  Procurement  and  Stock 


Acme  Telectronix 
Admiral  Corporation 
Allied  Radio  Corporation 
Almo  Radio  Company 
Altec  Lansing  Corporation 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp. 
American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers 

American  Phenolic  Corporation 
American  Radio  Institute,  Inc. 
American  Radio  Relay  League 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 
A.  R.  F.  Products,  Inc. 

Andrews  Corporation 
Argus  Cameras,  Inc. 

Arnold  Engineering  Company 

Astatic  Corporation 

y^dio  Products  Corporation 

Automatic  Electric  Company 

Automatic  Electric  Sales  Corp. 

Baltimore  Mews  Post 

Barry  Corporation,  The 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pa. 

Bendix  Radio 

Bei^sma  Brothers 

Bliley  Electric  Company 

Breeze.  Corporation 

Burnell  &  Company 

California  Water  &  Telephone  Co. 

Capitol  Radio  Engineering  Inst.,  Inc. 

Carolina  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Central  Radio  and  Television  Schools 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co. 

Churchill  Cabinet  Co. 

Cincinnati  &  Suburban  Bell  Tel.  Co. 
Collins  Radio  Company 
Columbus  Process  Co.,  Inc. 
Copperweld  Steel  Company 
Comell-Dubilier  Electric  Corp. 

Corning  Glass  Works 
Coyne  Electric  School,  Inc. 

Crosley  Division-Avco  Mfg.  Corp. 
Croname,  Inc. 

C.  R.  Daniels,  Inc. 

Da-Lite  Screen  Co.,  Inc. 

Diamond  State  Telephone  Co. 

Drake  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dukane  Corporation 
DuMont,  Allen  B.,  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Electronic  Associates,  Inc. 

Elgin  Metalformers  Corporation 
Espey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


Control  Agencies  were  consolidated 
on  January  1,  1952,  he  became  the 
commander  of  the  new  Supply 
Agency.  He  was  Executive  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Earl  Johnson,  for  over  a 
year  before  going  to  Philadelphia. 

In  January  1943  he  was  assigned 
as  Commanding  Officer  of  Arlington 
Hall  Station  and  Signal  Security 
Agency.  In  October  of  that  year  he 
became  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Army  Security  Agency. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1946  Gen- 


Federal  Mfg.  and  Engineering  Corp. 
Federal  Telephone  &  Radio  Corp. 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 
General  Cable  Corporation 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Instrument  Corp. 

General  Insulated  Wire  Works,  Inc. 
General  Telephone  Corp. 

General  Transformer  Co. 

Gilhllan  Bros.,  Inc. 

Globe  Wireless,  Ltd. 

Graflex,  Inc. 

Gray  Manufacturing  Co. 

Guardiati  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 
Hallicrafters  Company 
Haloid  Company 
Hazeltine  Electronics  Corp. 
Heinemann  Electric  Company 
Hercules  Motor  Corp. 

Hoffman  Radio  Corp. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Hycon  Manufacturing  Company 
Ilex  Optical  Co.  ^ 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Indiana  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Indiana  Steel  Products  Co. 

Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
International  Resistance  Co. 
International  Tel.  &  Tel.  Corp. 
Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Co. 

James  Knights  Co.,  The 
Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co. 
Kester  Solder  Company 
Kleinschmidt  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Lavoie  Laboratories 
Leich  Sales  Corporation 
Lenkurt  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Lewyt  Corporation 

Lenz  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 

Loral  Electronics  Corporation 
Machlett  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Magnavox  Company 

Majestic  Radio  &  Television,  Inc. 

Mallory  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.R. 

Martin,  Glenn  L.,  Company 
Merit  Transformer  Corp. 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Mountain  States  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Muter  Company,  The 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 

National  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company 
New  York  Telephone  Company 


eral  Corderman  became  Signal 
cer,  United  States  Forces,  European 
Theater.  Later  he  was  Assistant  Cl  ief 
of  Staff,  G-1,  Headquarters,  C  *n- 
tintental  Base  Section,  Bad  Mauhe  m, 
Germany. 

General  Corderman  returned  to  he 
United  States  in  1947  to  becomt  a 
student  at  the  National  War  College. 
In  June  1948  he  was  assigned  as  i)i. 
rector  of  Communications,  Alaskan 
Command,  and,  later.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  that  command. 

•  •  •  —  •  — 

Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Oak  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ohio  Bejl  Telephone  Co. 

O’Keefe  &  Merritt  Company 
Pacific  Mercury  Television  Mfg.  Corp, 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Philco  Corporation 
Photographic  Society  of  America 
Pickering  &  Company,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Electric  &  Research  Co.,  The 
Platt  Electronics  Corporation 
Precision  Apparatus  Co.,  Inc. 

Radiart  Corporation 
Radio  Condenser  Company 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
RCA  Victor  Division 
Raymond  Rosen  Engineering 
Products,  Inc. 

Ray-O-Vac  Company 

Raytheon*  Manufacturing  Company 

Reeves  Instrument  Corp. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Saxonburg  Potteries 
Seeburg,  J.  B.  Corporation 
Sherron  Electronics  Co. 

Shoup  Engineering  Company 
Shure  Brothers 
Simmon  Brothers,  Inc. 

Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers 
Sonotone  Corporation 
Soundscriber  Corp. 

Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
Southern  New  England  Tel.  Co. 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
Sprague  Electric  Company 
Stackpole  Carbon  Company 
Standard  Coil  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
Standard  Transformer  Corp. 
Stewart-Wamer  Corporation 
Stupakoff  Ceramic  &  Mfg.  Co. 
i^ylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Telegraph  Apparatus  Co.,  Inc. 
.Telephone  Services,  Inc. 

Telephonies  Corporation 
Teletype  Corporation 
Times  Facsimile  Corporation 
Transmitter  Ecpiipment  Mfg.  Co. 
Tung-Sol  Lamp  Works,  Inc. 

United  Radio  Television  Institute 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
United  Telephone  Co. 

Utah  Radio  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Voltz  Brothers,  Inc. 

Waterman  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
Webster-Chicago  Corporation 
Wells  Sales,  Inc. 

West  Coast  Telephone  Co. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Corp. 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Company 
Wollensak  Optical  Company 
York-Hoover  Corporation 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation 


AFCA  CROUP  MEMBERS 
Communications — Electronics — Photography 

Listed  below  are  the  firms  who  are  group  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Com¬ 
munications  Association.  By  their  membership  they  indicate  their  readiness  for 
their  share  in  industry’s  part  in  national  security.  Each  firm  nominates  several 
of  its  key  employees  or  officials  for  individual  membership  in  AFCA,  thus 
forming  a  group  of  the  highest  trained  men  in  the  electronics  and  photographic 
fields,  available  for  advice  and  assistance  to  the  armed  services  on  research, 
development,  manufacturing,  procurement,  and  operation. 
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Special  coil  eliminates 
effects  of  magnetic  fields 
in  Eiectron  Optical  Studies 


In  maintaining  greatest  possible  accuracy 
in  electron  optical  experiments,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  beam  be  perfectly 
aligned  axially. 

To  assure  this  result  it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  all  stray  fields  .  .  . 
including  the  earth’s  magnetic  field. 

This  is  now  accomplished  at  Sylvania 
Research  Laboratories  by  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  modified  Helmholtz  type  coil 
which  produces  a  uniform  magnetic  field 
which  compensates  for  the  effects 
produced  by  the  earth’s  field  and  local  i 

fields.  The  coil  frame  is  made  / 

entirely  of  wood  and  is  oriented  / 

exactly  along  the  earth’s  field.  / 

It  is  uniform  to  1  part  in  500  over  / 

a  v  olume  enclosed  by  a  cylinder  20  / 

inches  in  diameter  and  30  / 

inches  long.  The  axis  of  this  / 

cylinder  is  the  axis  of  the  coil.  / 

This  field  is  then  explored  by  a  / 
special  Cathode  Ray  Tube  to  make  / 
sure  the  net  field  registers  / 

zero  over  the  entire  working  / 

region  within  the  coil.  / 

Such  strict  attention  to  fund-  /  ^ 

amental  research  in  every  phase  / 
of  electronics  and  radio  devel-  / 

opment  pays  off  in  the  out-  / 

standing  performance  of  all  / 

Sylvania  Tubes.  / 


pany 


tieers 


Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc.,  1740  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Decatur  chapter  mem¬ 
bers  toured  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  col¬ 
lege  of  engineering  at 
Champaign,  Illinois. 
Photo  taken  near  the 
340  million  energy 
volt  Betatron. 


Atlanta 

P.  R.  Curry  of  Western  Electric  was 
elected  chapter  president  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  March  31st.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  chosen  were:  1st  vice-president — 
Lt.  Col.  C.  A.  Butler,  Third  Army  Sig¬ 
nal  Section;  2nd  vice-president — Jack 
Evans,  Western  Union;  3rd  vice-presi¬ 
dent — Robert  J.  Smith,  Atlanta  General 
Depot;  4th  vice-president — Erwin  C. 
Lentz,  Georgia  Tech;  secretary-treasur¬ 
er — Ralph  P.  Wooten,  Western  Electric. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  dinner-meeting 
was  Major  Leo  B.  Sullivan,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Korea.  Major  Sullivan, 
who  was  a  regimental  communications 
officer  during  the  early  phases  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  gave  a  most  interesting 
first-hand  account  of  communications  in 
the  infantry.  He  pointed  out  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  communications  for  units 
in  the  field,  particularly  during  the 
initial  phases. 

One  hundred  twenty  members  and 
guests  were  present  for  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  at  Fort  McPherson  Officers’  Mess 
and  the  social  hour  which  preceded  it. 

Ralph  Grist,  past  president  of  the 
chapter  and  AFCA  southeastern  area 
representative,  and  “Snuffy”  Smith  were 
chosen  to  represent  the  chapter  on  the 
National  Council  at  the  convention  in 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 

The  Gas  &  Electric  Company  was 
host  to  the  Baltimore  Chapter  on  March 
19th.  The  first  half  of  the  program 
called  for  dinner  in  the  company 
cafeteria  and  a  business  meeting,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
tour  of  the  company’s  facilities. 

With  the  aid  of  guides  and  lecturers, 
the  forty-three  members  and  guests  se¬ 
cured  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
AC  systems  analyzer,  load  dispatcher 
board,  and  electrical  trouble  dispatch¬ 
ing  center. 

Another  interesting  tour  featured  the 
chapter’s  April  meeting  when  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  WMAR-TV  station  on 
April  23rd.  The  attendance  was  divided 
into  three  groups  which  rotated  at  half- 
hour  intervals  as  follows:  (1)  top  of 
Mathieson  Building  to  inspect  the  TV 
transmitting  station  and  enjoy  view  of 
Baltimore  from  balcony.  34th  floor,  515 
feet  above  ^^altimore;  (2)  Television 
mobile  unit  parked  on  Charles  Street; 
(3)  WMAR-TV  studios  in  Old  Sun 
Building. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  members 
and  guests  met  for  a  steak  dinner  at 
Marty’s  Restaurant. 

The  Baltimore  and  Washington  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  invited  by  Lt.  Gen  C.  B. 
Cates,  Commandant,  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  to  attend  a  demonstration  and 


program  of  entertainment  by  the  Marine 
Corps  Schools  at  Quantico,  Virginia,  on 
May  31st.  The  members  of  the  two 
chapters  will  meet  in  Washington  and 
proceed  by  bus  to  Quantico. 

Boston 

Rear  Admiral  John  R.  Redman,  di¬ 
rector  of  communications-electronics. 
Joint  chiefs  of  Staff,  addressed  the 
April  17th  meeting  of  the  Boston  Chap¬ 
ter. 

Discussing  the  Joint  Communications- 
Electronics  Committee,  of  w'hich  he  is 
chairman.  Admiral  Redman  reviewed 
the  reasons  for  its  establishment  in  1947 
under  the  provision  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Act,  explained  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  is,  what  it  is  charged  with  doing 
and  what  it  is  actually  doing.  He  stated 
that  the  mission  of  the  Joint  Com- 
munications-Electronics  Committee  was 
“to  insure  maximum  economy  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  military  communications  and 
to  strengthen  the  direction  and  coordi¬ 
nation  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  communication-electronics  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.” 

(Editor’s  note:  Believing  that  many 
AFCA  members  will  be  interested  in 
reading  Admiral  Redman’s  entire, 
speech,  we  will  publish  it  in  the  July- 
August  issue  of  Signal.  Due  to  the 
amount  of  space  required  for  the  con¬ 
vention  story  we  are  unable  to  include 
the  speech  in  this  issue.) 


Chicago 

The  chapter’s  February  meeting,  pro¬ 
grammed  especially  for  wives  of  mem¬ 
bers,  was  held  appropriately  enough  on 
the  29th  of  the  month,  and  a  record 
guest  turnout  of  more  than  50  brought 
total  attendance  over  the  160  mark.  The 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  tour  of  the 
entire  facilities  of  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  TV  station  in  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Building. 

The  tour  of  the  ABC  transmitter  and 
studios  was  arranged  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Cummings,  engi¬ 
neer  in  charge,  who  welcomed  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  in  the  Electric  Associa¬ 
tion  dining  room  where  the  dinner  and 
short  business  meeting  was  held. 

The  attendance  was  divided  into 
small  groups,  which  split  the  total 
among  the  various  floors,  studios,  trans¬ 
mitters  and  control  equipment  com¬ 
prising  the  TV  station,  so  that  all  had 
a  chance  to  ask  questions  about  the 
technicalities  and  technique  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Of  perhaps  greatest  interest  were 
the  television  cameras  which  embody 
all  three  major  elements  of  AFCA 
emphasis  -  photography  -  electronics  - 
line  transmission. 

After  the  TV  station  tour,  facilities 
were  available  to  the  members  an<l 
guests  to  attend  the  ABC  televisio  i 
theater  in  the  building  and  see  an 
actual  hour  telecast  of  a  variety  shov. 

A  photographic  meting  was  held 
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National  Director  of  Chapter*  t  W.  W.  Watts,  RCA  Victor  Div.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

AREA  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPTERS 

4r0*t  George  W,  Bailej*  IRE,  1  E.  79th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Now  England  Stmtm*,  /Vow  Yorkf  Now  /oreoy 

Arma  B:  J.  H.  LoBrnm,  Paekard  Bailding,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dolowaro,  Knnmcky,  Maryland^  Ohio,  Pmnntylvmnia^  Wen  Virginia  and  Virginia 

Area  C:  Ralph  S.  Grist,  So.  Bell  T&T  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Souihmastam  Statee  olohE  Atlantic  and  Gulf  eoatte—from  North  Carolina  to  Louisiana 
including  Yorwtossoo 

Aroa  Di  E.  H.  Mittanck,  711  Telephone  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Now  Hmxico,  Texas,  Oklahoma^  Arkansas 

Area  E:  T.  S.  Gary,  1033  W.  Van  Bnren  St.,  Chieago,  Ill.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nobraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado 

4rca  F:  Harry  E.  Austin,  28  Geary  St,,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana  and  Washington 


CHAPTERS:  PRESIDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES 


ATLANTA:  Prcsldent^P.  R.  Curry,  969  Rose* 
dale  Rd.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ca.  Secretary— 
Ralph  P.  Wooten,  820  Forrest  Rd.,  N.E., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

AUGVSTA-CAMP  GORDON :  President— Charles 
Eberhart,  Southern  Bell  T&T,  937  Greene  St., 
Augusta,  Ga.  Secretary— John  W.  Owen, 
Southern  Bell  T&T,  937  Greene  St.,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

BALTIMORE:  President— Henry  W.  Williams, 
3953  Cloverhill  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary 
—Donald  C.  Lee,  Westinghouse  Elec.  Corp., 
2519  Wilkens  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOSTON:  President— T.  F.  Halloran,  General 
Communication  Co.,  530  Commonwealth  Are., 
Boston,  Mass.  Secretary— MaJ.  Mark  T. 

Muller,  Asst.  PMS&T,  M.I.T.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

CHICAGO :  President^— John  R.  Howland,  Ste* 
wart-Warner  Corp.,  1826  Diversey  Phwy,  Chi* 
cago.  Ill.  Secretary— Raymond  K.  Fried,  111 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

CLEVELAND:  President— Lee  J.  Shaffer,  750 
Huron  Rd.,  Rm.  2030,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sec¬ 
retary— T.  F.  Peterson,  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  1434  Union  Commerce  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DALLAS:  Acting  President—  E.  H.  Mittanck, 
711  Telephone  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

DAYTON-W RIGHT:  President — Paul  H.  Clark, 
RCA  Victor  Div.,  120  W.  Second  St.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Secretary— 'Lucille  Althoff,  RCA  Victor 
Div.,  120  W.  Second  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

DECATUR:  President — Louis  Yack,  2050  N. 
Main  .St.,  Decatur,  Ill.  Secretary— Chester  B. 
Bailgett,  Decatur  Signal  Depot,  Decatur,  Ill. 

EUROPEAN :  President— Lt.  Col.  Andrew  D. 
Stephenson,  Sig  Div,  Hq  EUCOM,  APO  403, 
c/o  PM  New  York.  Secretary— -George  -  A. 
Spear,  SigSec,  Frankfurt  Mil.  Post,  APO 
757-A,  New  York. 

FAR  EAST:  Acting  President— Brig.  Gen.  Elton 

F.  Hammond,  SigSee,  GHQ,  FEC,  APO  500, 
San  Francisco.  Tokyo  PoM:  Chairman^— Lt. 
Col.  M.  Heskett;  Secretary^— Lt.  Col.  R.  M. 
Johnson. 

FORT  MONMOUTH :  President-^]ol.  Eugene 
A.  Kenny,  11  Allen  Ave.,  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J.  Secretary  Lt.  Col.  George  F.  Nagle, 
Officers*  Dept..  TSS,  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

GULF  COAST:  President — Lt.  Col.  Joe  H.  Beler, 
OMR  ^444,  Keesler  AFB,  Biloxi,  Miss.  Sec¬ 
retary— Donald  E.  Payne,  405  Hopkins  Blvd., 
Biloxi,  Miss. 


GREATER  DETROIT :  President— 'George  H. 
Goldstone,  1926  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Secretary— J.  W.  Ottinger,  Michigan 
Bell  Tel  Co.,  1365  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

KANSAS  CITY :  President— Vernon  B.  Bagnall, 
AT&T  Co.,  324  E.  11th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary^— Robert  E.  Conrath,  AT&T  Co., 
324  E.  11th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KENTUCKY:  President— Col.  H.  T.  Gallagher, 
Lexington  Signal  Depot,  Lexington,  Ky.  Sec¬ 
retary— Clyde  T.  Burke,  Lexington  Signal 
Depo*,  Lexington,  Ky. 

LOUISIANA:  President^— C.  J.  Briant,,  1426 
Jefferson  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Secretary 
—A.  Bruce  Hay,  Southern  Bell  Tel  &  Tel  Co., 
520  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

NEW  YORK:  President— T.  L.  Bartlett,  RCA, 
30  Rockefeller  Plasa,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary— David  Talley,  International  Tel  &  Tel 
Corp.,  67  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA:  President— Harry  A.  Ehle, 
Int*l  Resistanee  Co.,  401  No.  Broad  St.. 
Phila.  Secretaay- R.  G.  Swift,  Diamond  State 
Tel.  Co.,  1835  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PITTSBURGH :  President^— S.  C.  Stoehr,  Jr., 
2546  Pioneer  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secretary 
—Robert  J.  Campbell,  105  Woodside  Rd., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RICHMOND:  Acting  President— E.  T.  Maben, 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co.,  703  E.  Grace 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

RIO:  Acting  President— Herbert  H.  Schenck, 
Caixa  Postal  709,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

ROCHESTER:  President— John  Whittle,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  343  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Secretary— R.  G.  Bowie,  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
343  State  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

SACRAMENTO :  President— Paul  W.  Carrington, 
1100  Lochbrae  Rd.,  No.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Seci»etary  C.  A.  House,  Sacramento  Signal 
Depot,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

SCOTT. ST.  LOlfiS:  Col.  William  N.  Snouffer, 
PO  Dr  No.  772,  Scott  AFB,  Ill.  Secretary  ■ 
Allen  L.  Eisenmayer,  P.O.  Box  356,  Trenton, 
Ill. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  President— Col.  Lloyd  C. 
Parsons,  SigSec,  Hqs  Sixth  Army,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Secretary  William  G. 
Damerow,  1625  Pacheco  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SEATTLE:  President— Frank  D.  Keyser,  1415  E. 
Olive  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Secretary  Merrill 
R.  Stiles,  916  W.  122nd,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  President— ^apt.  Henry  H. 
McCarley,  USN,  Qtrs  **LL,**  US  Naval  Base, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Secretary— Carl  A.  Newman, 
2807  Monroe  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA:  President — Arthur 
C.  Hohmann,  Rm  83,  City  Hall,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Secretary  Richard  F.  Wala,  303 
Marine  Ave.,  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 

WARREN,  F.E.-CHEYENNE:  President — Lt.  Col. 
Norman  Fertig,  Qtrs.  116,  F.E.  Warren  AFB, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Secretary  "-Thomas  Rhoads, 
2117  Pioneer,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

WASHINGTON :  President— Percy  G.  Black,  906 
Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary 
— W.  P.  Dutton,  RCA  Victor  Div.,  1625  K 
St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STUDENT  CHAPTERS 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
President^— Marvin  Polan;  Secretary— Horace 
Barjian. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus,  O. 
President^— Raymond  E.  Spenee,  Jr.  {  Secre¬ 
tary^— Robert  Borden. 

OKLAHOMA  A  A  M  COLLEGE,  StUlwater,  Okla. 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY:  Lafayette,  Ind.  Presi¬ 
dent— Allan  Borken;  Secretary— Stanley  S. 
Kershaw,  Jr. 

STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  Lubbock, 
Texas.  President— Arthur  Seybold|  Secretary 
Frank  N.  Foster. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA:  University,  Ala. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAUFORNIA,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS:  Urbana,  Ill.  Presi¬ 
dent— Donald  A.  Jackson;  Secretary— Milton 
F.  Langer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA:  President —  Robert 
L.  Dean;  Secretary— Walter  S.  Moore. 

UTAH  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE: 

Logan,  Utah. 


National  Headquarters  Chapters  Secretary:  Julia  B.  Godfrey 


CHAPTER  NEWS 


jointly  with  the  Society  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  and  Television  Engineers  on  March 
27th  at  the  Lincolnwood  plant  of  the 
Bell  &  Howell  Company.  (A  report  of 
the  meeting  had  not  yet  been  received 
as  Signal  went  to  press.) 

Cleveland 

On  April  11th,  Cleveland  Chapter 
members  witnessed  a  two-hour  demon¬ 
stration  of  equipment  used  by  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  in  military  manuevers.  The 
demonstration  was  provided  by  a  Signal 
mobile  demonstration  team  furnished  by 
the  Second  Army  and  featured  the  fol¬ 
lowing  signal  equipment: 

CE-11  wire  dispenser  W-130,  DR-8 
with  telephone  TS-10;  SCR  300,  SCR 
536,  AN/GRC  9  radio  sets;  AW/GRC 
26  radio  telephone  set;*AW/TRC  3 
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radio  relay  set;  TC  teletypewriter  cen¬ 
tral  office  set;  AN/PGC  h  teletype¬ 
writer;  EE  101  ringing  equipment;  CF 
1  telephone  terminal  and  CF  2  tele¬ 
graph  terminal;  SB  18/GT,  BD  71,  BD 
72,  TC  12  telephone  switchboards; 
AN/TXC  1  facsimile  equipment;  RL 
27  and  RL  31  wire  reel  units. 

The  demonstratijcui  took  place  in 
Gray’s  Armory.  Members  met  earlier 
for  dinner  at  the  Carter  Hotel  coffee 
shop. 

Chapter  members  were  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Association  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on 
April  28th  which  featured  a  principal 
speaker  Dr.  Robert  M.  Burns,  chemical 
coordinator  and  director  of  chemical 
and  metallurgical  research  for  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  on  the  subject 
of  “Science  and  Scientists  in  Telecom¬ 
munications.” 


Dayion~W  Fight 

“The  History  and  Romance  of  Man’s 
Most  Important  Tool — Mathematics” 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and 
entertaining  talk  by  Mr.  Gunnar  Nel¬ 
son,-  technical  director  of  defense  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  at  the  chapter’s  February 
28th  meeting. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  born  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  graduated  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  from  the  Polytechnical  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Stockholm,  taught  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Stockholm,  and  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company  since  coming  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1921.  Prior  to  his  present  position, 
he  was  head  of  the  research  engineering 
department.  His  intenseness  in  deliver¬ 
ing  the  address  together  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  sense  of  humor  contributed 
greatly  toward  an  attentive  audience. 
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Above;  Dayton-Wrighf  chapter  dinner  meeting  at  the  Biltmore  hotel,  Dayton,  Ohio  was 
enjoyed  by,  l-r;  Wm.  Mine;  Mrs.  Paul  Clark,  Mrs.  Deluhery;  Mrs.  Pearlstone,  Major  General 
Wm.  H.  Turner;  Mrs.  Tunner;  Paul  Clark,  chapter  pres.  Below:  General  view  of  dinner  meeting. 
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The  meeting  took  place  at  the  Engi¬ 
neers’  Club,  with  53  members  and 
guests  present.  The  by-laws  for  the 
chapter  which  had  previously  been  re¬ 
vised  by  the  executive  committee,  were 
submitted  to  the  membership  and  were 
unanimously  approved.  Additional  ap¬ 
pointments  were  made  to  various  com¬ 
mittees  as  follows:  John  Wilkinson, 
entertainment;  Lt.  Sara  Windland — 
publicity;  Harry  Blackburn,  member- 
ship-industrial. 

Major  General  William  H.  Tunner, 
director  of  the  famed  Berlin  airlift, 
gave  a  dramatic  talk  on  that  operation 
as  well  as  on  the  “Hump”  airlift  in 
China  during  World  War  II  and  the 
more  recent  airlift  in  Korea  which  he 
had  also  directed,  at  the  March  27th 
meeting. 

General  Tunner,  who  is  now  Deputy 
Commanding  General  of  the  Air  Ma¬ 
terial  Command  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  pointed  out  that  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  notable  airlift  was  in  China  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  An  airlift  from 
India  over  the  treacherous  Himalaya 
mountains  and  Burma  and  into  west¬ 
ern  China  was  the  only  way  the  United 
States  could  keep  China  active  in  the 
war  and  keep  2,000,000  Japanese  fight¬ 
ing  our  allies  instead  of  permitting  the 
Jap  troops  to  move  into  Southwest 
Pacific  and  further  complicate  Mac- 
Arthur’s  problems.  “The  ‘Hump’  con¬ 
vinced  me  and  many  others,”  the  Gen¬ 
eral  said,  “that  given  suitable  equip¬ 
ment  and  trained  men  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers,  the  Air  Force  could  carry  almost 
anything  anywhere  at  any  time.”. 

As  for  the  Berlin  airlift.  General 
Tunner  commented  that  the  United 
States  was  using  its  Air  Force  in  time 
of  peace  as  an  unarmed  political 
weapon  to  solve  one  of  the  most  serious 
international  crises  of  the  post-war 
world.  “The  basic  concept  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Berlin  airlift,  stated  the 
General,  “was  to  get  the  entire  lift  pro¬ 
cedure  down  to  steady,  even  rhythm 
with  hundreds  of  airplanes  doing  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thing  every  hour,  day 
and  night,  at  the  same  persistent  beat. 
The  results  indicated  the  soundness  of 
this  procedure  and  in  the  final  four 
months  of  the  operation,  nine  hundred 
round  trips  per  day  were  made  ifttp 
the  city  of  Berlin,  carrying  eight  thou¬ 
sand  daily  tons  of  coal,  food  and  other 
supplies.” 

As  soon  as  the  airlift  operation  in 
Korea  began.  General  Tunner  and  his 
organization  were  faced  with  the  first 
big  job — to  participate  in  the  Inchon 
invasion.  ‘‘There  we  found  ourselves 
supplying  completely  the  Marine  Air 
Wing  which,  in  that  immediate  locality, 
was  doing  all  the  air  fighting.  Surface 
transport  just  wasn’t  functioning  be¬ 
cause  of  the  poor  harbor,  the  extensive 
mud  flats,  and  the  confusion  found  at 
almost  any  harbor  in  war  time.  We 


carried  all  the  bombs,  gasoline,  and 
food — as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  every¬ 
thing — that  was  used  by  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  air  fight  over  the  Seoul- 
Inchon  area,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
troops  and  many  emergency  supplies. 
In  addition,  we  evacuated  the  wounded.” 
From  this  point  on,  General  Tunner 
said,  airlift  operations  increased  steadily 
and  our  troops  became  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  Air  Force’s  part  in 
getting  more  equipment  and  supplies 
where  they  were  needed. 

In  closing,  the  General  pointed  out 
that  “the  airlifts  across  the  Pacific  and 
in  Korea  go  on  today.  The  lines  be¬ 
tween  our  forces  and  the  communists 
have  stabilized  but  yet  there  are 
emergencies.  Supplies  go  short  and 
are  being  flown  in  in  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  as  they  are  required — more  and 
more  troops  are*  being  rotated  by  the 
airlift  and  the  wounded  are  being 
evacuated.’’  He  quoted  General  “Iron” 
Mike  O’Daniel  as  saying:  “The  airlift 
to  Korea  is  one  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
velopments  of  this  war.  It  gives  a  com¬ 
mander  advantages  he  has  never  had  in 
wars  before.  The  Korean  airlift  is  do¬ 
ing  a  magnificent  job  in  preventing 
shortages  and  I  think  that  they  are  just 
beginning  to  scratch  the  surface  on 
what  they  are  eventually  going  to  do.” 


The  dinner-meeting  was  held  in  the 
junior  ballroom  of  the  Baltimore  Hotel 
in  Dayton,  with  more  than  110  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  present. 

The  chapter’s  April  24th  meeting 
featured  a  talk  on  “Ten  Years  in  the 
Far  East”  by  a  speaker  who  has  ap¬ 
peared  before  numerous  AFCA  chap¬ 
ters  this  year — Howard  F.  Van  Zandt, 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Kellogg 
Switchboard  and  Supply  Company. 

Having  served  five  years  as  telecom¬ 
munications  advisor  on  traffic  matters 
with  the  civil  communications  section  on 
General  MacArthur’s  staff  in  Japan, 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  communications  problems  in 
that  country  after  the  war  and  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction.  He  also 
described  some  of  the.  lessons  he  had 
learned  during  liis  ten  years  in  Japan — 
five  years  after  World  War  I  and  five 
years  after  World  War  II — and  stressed 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Pact  that  Americans 
learn  to  understand  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple,  their  thinking  and  their  culture. 

Details  were  announced  of  the  chap- 
'  ter  membership  drive  in  progress  until 
June  21st,  the  date  of  the  annual  picnic. 
A  $50  bond  will  be  awarded  as  first 
prize  to  the  member  bringing  in  the 
greatest  number  of  new  memberships. 
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Designed  to  Replace  Tubular  Ceramic  and  Mica 
Condensers  at  LOWER  COST 

Type  C  DISCAPS  are  available  in  a  wide  range  of  capacities  and  temperature  coefficients.  They 
conform  to  the  RMA  specifications  for  Class  1  ceramic  capacitors.  Their  capacity  will  not  change 
under  voltage. 


r 


L. 


Size  A 


Available  Range 
"UUF  TC 


2  to  12 
2  to  15 
2  to  15 
2  to  15 
2  to  15 
2  to  15 
2  to  20 
5  to  25 
15  to  50 
50  to  75 


NPO 

N33 

N80 

N150 

N220 

N330 

N470 

N750 

N1400 

N2200 


Size  B 


Available  Range 

mJF  fc 


61  to  75 
61  to  75 
61  to  75 
61  to  75 
76  to  100 
76  to  100 
80  to  120 
151  to  200 
201  to  250 
250  to  300 


NPO 

N33 

N80 

N150  ^ 

N220  - 

N330  ^ 

N470 

N750  3 

N1400  T 
N2200 


Available  Range 
IIUF  r  TC 


2  to  9 
13  to  27 
16  to  27 
16  to  27 
16  to  30 
16  to  30 
16  to  30 
21  to  40 
26  to  50 
51  to  80 
76  to  150 
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NPO 

N33 

N80 

N150 

N220 

N330 

N470 

N750 

N1400 

N2200 


ze  C 


Available  Range 

mJ?  I  TC 


76  to  110 
76  to  no 
76  to  no 
76  to  no 
101  to  140 
101  to  140 
121  to  170 
201  to  290 
251  to  470 
301  to  500 


NPO 

N33 

N80 

N150 

N220 

N330 

N470 

N750 

N1400 

N2200 


Available  Range 
UUF  I  TC 


10  to  30 
28  to  60 
28  to  60 
28  to  60 
31  to  60 
31  to  75 
31  to  75 
41  to  80 
51  to  150 
81  to  200 
151  to  250 


PlOO 

NPO 

N33 

N80 

N150 

N220 

N330 

N470 

N750 

N1400 

N2200 


Available  Range 
"ijUF  I  TC 


Size  D 


Size  E 


ize  F 


111  to  150 
111  to  150 
111  to  150 
111  to  150 
141  to  190 
141  to  190 
171  to  240 
291  to  350 
480  to  560 
501  to  600 


NPO 

N33 

N80 

N150 

N220 

N330 

N470 

N750 

N1400 

N2200 


SPECIFICATIONS 


POWER  FACTOR:  LESS  THAN  .1%  AT  1  MEGACYCLE 

WORKING  VOLTAGE:  600  VDC  TEST  VOLTAGE  1500  V.D.C. 

iMCicrroir  rr»KiQTAkiT  P-iOO  UK  N.750  88K  N.2200  265K 
DIELECTRIC  CONSTANT:  35^  ^^500  165K 

CODING:  CAPACITY,  TOLERANCE  AND  TC  STAMPED  ON  DISC 

INSULATION:  DUREZ  PHENOLIC— VACUUM  WAXED 


LEAKAGE  RESISTANCE:  INITIAL  7500  MEG  OHMS 

AFTER  HUMIDITY  1000  MEG  OHMS 
LEADS:  #22  TINNED  COPPER  (.026  DIA.) 

LEAD  LENGTH:  Vi"  BODY  1 ",  BODY  1  14",  Vi"  BODY  1  Yi*' 
TOLERANCES:  ±5%,  ±10%,  ±20% 


DISCAP 

CERAMIC 

CONDENSERS 


SEND  EOR  SAMPLES  AND  TECHNICAL  DATA 


RADIO  MATERIALS  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  3325  N.  California  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  III. 
FACTORIES  AT  CWICAOO—I.  AND  AftiCAKWlI* 
Two  RMC  Plants  Devoted  Exclusively  to  Ceramic  Condenseri 
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and  a  $25  bond  will  be  the  second 
prize.  Mr.  Louis  Herz,  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer,  director,  procurement 
of  production,  Wright  Field,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  chairman  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the 
Dayton-Wright  Chapter  accept  the 
duties  of  host  to  the  1953  national  con¬ 
vention  should  Dayton  be  chosen  as  the 
site  of  that  convention  at  the  board  of 
directors’  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on 
April  25th. 

$ 

Decatur 

Eighty-five  members  and  guests  of  the 
Decatur  Chapter  traveled  by  auto  cara¬ 
van  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  at  Champaign, 
Illinois,  on  March  I5th,  for  a  tour  of 
the  electrical  engineering  building, 
mechanical  engineering  school,  physics 
laboratory  and  the  betatron  laboratory. 
Special  guides  were  made  available  for 
detailed  lectures  on  various  experiments 
and  demonstrations,  which  included 
radar  in  operation,  writing  with  elec¬ 
trons,  stroboscopes,  invisible  magnetic 
forces  at  work  and  oscillating  motors, 
cyclotron  laboratory,  betatron,  Abbott 
power  plant,  stunt  show,  cosmic  rays, 
polarized  light  and  microwaves. 

The  highlight  of  the  tour  was  the  visit 
to  the  betatron  laboratory.  For  years, 
scientists  tried  to  build  a  machine 
which  could  produce  high-energy  elec¬ 
trons  by  means  of  a  magnetic  field. 
They  wanted  these  electrons — with 
energies  of  millions  of  volts — both  for 
direct  use  and  to  create  equally  high- 
energy  x-rays,  which  would  have  many 
uses.  The  object  was  accomplished  July 
15.  1940,  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
by  Professor  Donald  W.  Kerst.  His 
first  machine  produced  2V^-million-volt 
x-rays.  He  named  it  “betatron”  from 
the  Greek  symbol  “beta”,  used  scientifi¬ 
cally  to  indicate  high-energy  electrons, 
and  the  suffix  “tron”,  meaning  “an  in¬ 
strument  for.”  The  betatron  is  “an 
instrument  for  producing  high-energy 
electrons.”  In  1941,  he  completed  his 
second  betatron.  It  is  the  prototype  of 
th^  24-million-volt  commercially-made 
betatrons  now  used  for  industrial  radi¬ 
ography.  for  cancer  treatment,  and  for 
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scientific  research.  It  can  produce  either 
x-rays  or  a  free  beam  of  electrons. 
Precise  control  of  the  energy  is  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  this  type  of  machine. 

.  A  340-million-volt  betatron  for  scien¬ 
tific  research,  design,  and  built  under 
professor  Kerst’s  direction,  went  into 
Operation  February  15,  1950,  at  the 
University.  This  machine  involves  re¬ 
finements  of  design  so  great  that  if  the 
original  1940  betatron  could  be  built 
in  the  same  way  its  2V2-niilIion-volt 
rays  would  come  from  an  instrument 
the  size  of  a  penny  matchbox.  Con¬ 
struction  of  an  80-million-volt  “pilot 
model”  preceded  building  of  the  big 
ipachine. 

I  The  340-million-volt  betatron  is  of 
great  value  for  research  in  nuclear 
physics.  It  can  produce  mesons,  little- 
known  nuclear  particles  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  holding  the  atom  together.  It 
offers  accurate  measurement  of  the 
energy  necessary  to  split  the  nucleus  of 
all  elements,  and  it  can  be  used  for 
many  other  scientific  projects.  It  also 
aids  medical  science  in  the  problem  of 
destroying  cancers  without  injuring 
other  issues.  It  offers  reduced  danger 
of  damage  to  healthy  tissues,  less  radia¬ 
tion  sickness,  and  shorter  treatment 
time.  High-energy  betatron  x-rays  allow 
industrial  engineers  to  save  time  and 
money  by  taking  pictures  through  thick 
metal  castings  and  forgings  to  reveal 
flaws  before  starting  further  worlu-to 
check  the  assembly  of  complicated 
mechanisms  inside  metal  housings,  and 
to  determine  the  condition  of  ma¬ 
chinery  without  taking  it  apart. 

On  March  20th,  the  chapter  spon¬ 
sored  a  luncheon  at  the  Decatur  Signal 
Depot  which  was  attended  by  75  chap¬ 
ter  members  and  some  300  employees  of 


the  depot.  Capt.  Ishmael  Gardner  acted 
as  toastmaster  and  introduced  C<d. 
Frank  Schaal,  commanding  officer  of 
the  depot,  Louis  Yack,  president  of  the 
Decatur  Chapter,  and  Richard  Crum, 
the  guest  speaker. 

Mr.  Crum,  local  Philco  distributor  for 
Central  Illinois  and  former  airborne 
radar  representative  for  Philco  Corpora- 
during  World  War  II,  discussed  tele¬ 
vision,  the  possibility  of  transmitters  in 
the  local  area  for  VHF  and  UHF  and 
fringe  area  reception.  He  told  the 
group  that  color  television  would  not 
be  available  in  the  Decatur  area  for  at 
least  ten  years  and  that  UHF  would  not 
be  available  for  some  time  due  to  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  and  the  short  range  of 
transmission.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
fringe  area  reception  of  VHF  would 
remain  intermittent  and  not  dependable 
for  more  than  an  average  of  three  oi 
four  days  per  'week  depending  upon 
atmospheric  conditions  and  regardless 
of  the  type  of  receiver  or  antenna  used 
until  transmitting  stations  were  located 
within  a  thirty  or  forty  mile  radius, 
Mr.  Crum’s  lecture  was  most  enlighten¬ 
ing  for  all  present,  especially  those 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  television 
receivers. 

^The  chapter  accepted  fourteen  new 
members  following  the  luncheon  and 
received  thirty  pledges. 

Detroit 

Howard  Van  Zandt  of  Kellogg  Switch¬ 
board  &  Supply  Company  presented  his 
lecture  “Adventures  in  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  in  Japan”  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  Chapter  on  March  20th. 

Speaking  chiefly  of  his  work  in 
Japan,  which  was  primarily  that  of 
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tiling  and  helping  the  top  officials  of 
tji  Japanese  Ministry  of  Telecommuni- 
f  ions  to  solve  the  innumerable  prob- 
1(  us  that  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
(|i  ^station  of  the  war  and  during  the 
p  i  iod  of  reconstruction,  Mr.  Van  Zandt 
a'-o  gave  his  audience  an  insight  into 
tl  ■  culture  and  philosophy  of  the 
),  i)anese  people.  He  pointed  out  that 
il  is  essential  for  Americans  to  learn 
to  understand  the  Japanese  so  that  the 
t\>i>  races  can  work  together  with 
li  irmony. 


European 

The  European  Chapter  met  in  the 
Kiiropa  Hotel,  Heidelberg,  on  Decem- 
Imt  12th  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  and 
fleet  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The 
new  officers  are:  president — Lt.  Col. 
Andrew  D.  Stephenson,  Signal  Div., 
ll(j.  EUCOM;  Vice-president — Lt.  Cdr. 

J.  J.  Kelly;  treasurer  —  Capt.  W. 
Hooker,  USAF  communications  section; 
s(*cretary — George  A.  Spear,  SigSec, 
Frankfurt  Military  Post. 

The  first  of  the  A  PC  A  medals  being 
awarded  by  the  European  Chapter  each 
(juarter  to  the  outstanding  student  at¬ 
tending  the  EUCOM  Signal  School  was 
presented  to  S/Sgt.  Andrew  Zolensky, 
USAF  Rhine  Main,  by  Brig.  Gen. 

K.  V.  D.  Corput,  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
l^UCOM.  In  making  the  presentation. 
(General  Corput  stressed  the  objectives 
of  the  association  and  pointed  out  that 
these  awards  were  inaugurated  by  the 
Fluropean  Chapter  to  recognize  out¬ 
standing  scholastic  achievement  among 
the  members  of  the  armed  forces  at¬ 
tending  the  EUCOM  Signal  School. 

Col.  Ira  P.  Doctor,  chapter  presi¬ 
dent,  presided  and  following  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  turned  the  meeting  over 
to  the  new  president.  Col.  Stephenson. 
Special  guest  of  the  chapter  was  Lt. 
Col.  Dulaney  L.  O’Roark,  commandant 
of  the  EUCOM  Signal  School. 

The  winner  of  the  medal  award  at 
the  close  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
Signal  School  year  was  Sgt.  Billie  F. 
Pate,  AABn. 

Members  of  the  European  Chapter 
are  requested  to  submit  any  new  ad¬ 
dresses  to  George  Spear,  Secretary, 
SigSec,  Frankfurt  Military  Post,  so  that 
they  may  be  assured  of  receiving 
notices  of  all  chapter  meetings.  While 
on  leave  in  the  States  in  April,  Mr. 
Spear  visited  AFCA  headquarters  in 
Washington  for  a  conference  with  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  George  Dixon-on  the 
t)roblems  and  activities  of  the  European 
Chapter. 
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Fully  approved  for  RF  measurements,  standard  Ace  screen 
rooms  provide  100  db  attenuation  from  0.15  to  10,000 
megacycles.  Special  rooms  are  available  for  higher  atten¬ 
uation.  Used  for  radio  interference  evaluation  and  suscep¬ 
tibility  tests;  spurious  radiation  tests;  radio  inspection  and 
quality  control;  area  background  interference  elimination; 
type  testing  of  electrical  and  electronic  equipment;  and 
others.  Widely  used  in  government  laboratories  and  leading 
industrial  plants.  Ideal  for  meeting  JAN-l-225,  16E4, 

MIL-l-6181  and  other  exacting  specifications. 

Write,  w/re  or  'phono  for  dofails 


Port  Monmouth 

More  than  200  members  of  the  Fort 
Monmouth  Chapter  and  the  Monmouth 
County  Section  of  the  IRE  held  a  joint 
dinner  meeting  at  Gibbs  Hall  on  April 
Ird  with  Arthur  W.  Vance  of  the  David 
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Sarnoff  Research  Center  of  RCA  as  the 
guest  speaker. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  guided 
missiles  and  computers,  Mr.  Vance  de¬ 
scribed  the  Typhoon  Analogue  Com¬ 
puter  and  Guided  Missile  System  Simu¬ 
lator,  the  most  extensive  and  accurate 
computer  of  its  type,  which  contains 
over  500  computing  amplifiers  and 
about  4,000  tubes.  The  performance  of 
this  computer  in  the  solution  of  a  test 
problem  was  discussed,  as  well  as  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  possjble  methods 
of  solution. 

Col.  E.  A.  Kenny,  president  of  the 
AFCA  chapter,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting  and  introduced  the  speaker. 

Culf  Coast 

Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby,  public  relations 
and  technical  demonstration  director  of 
the  AT&T  Company,  presented  his  well- 
known  lecture-demonstration  on  tele¬ 
vision  before  Gulf  Coast  Chapter  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  on  February  15,  16  and 
17  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Due  to 
the  great  interest  evidenced.  Dr.  Strieby 
gave  the  lecture  on  three  different  days 
to  accommodate  the  varied  schedule  of 
Keesler  personnel  so  that  a  maximum 
numl)er  could  attend. 

During  the  two-hour  lecture  on  tele¬ 
vision,  coaxial  cable  and  micro-wave 
propagation,  demonstrations  were  intro¬ 
duced  tracing  the  development  of  tele¬ 
vision  from  the  24-hole  mechanical  scan¬ 
ning  disc  of  the  late  19th  century  to  the 
present  electronic  methods.  Theoretical 
and  practical  applications  of  coaxial 
cable  were  thoroughly  expounded  and 
future  plans  for  wider  application  of 
coaxial  to  the  communications  field 
were  revealed.  Dr.  Strieby  presented  a 
layman’s  view  of  micro-wave  propaga¬ 
tion  with  demonstrations  of  light  modu¬ 
lation  as  well  as  modulation  of  micro- 
wave. 

Mr.  Ralph  S.  Grist.  Atlanta  area 
representative  for  the  Bell  Telephone 
Go.  and  southeastern  area  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  AFCA.  accompained  Dr. 
Strieby. 

At  the  monthly  dinner  meeting  on 
February  18th.  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  chanter  organization  were  an¬ 
nounced.  The  resignation  of  Col.  E.  L. 
Wood,  first  vice  president,  due  to  press¬ 
ing  business  affairs,  moved  up  the  other 
officers:  James  C.  Dabney  becoming 
first  vice  president.  Charles  F.  Wilder, 
second  vice  president,  and  Lt.  Col.  Joe 
Beler  was  appointed  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  The  transfer  of  several  members 
necessitated  oban<yes  in  some  commit¬ 
tees:  John  T.  Wachs  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  membership  committee 
to  replace  ^aj.  Mulcahv:  Mai.  James 
J.  McMahon  was  made  chairman  of  the 
publicitv  committee  to  replace  Col.  De- 
lanev:  Neil  R.  Dobbs  was  added  to  the 
membership  committee.  A  finance  com¬ 
mittee  was  set  UP  with  Cant.  John  J. 
Simon  as  chairman  and  C.  M.  Good¬ 


Dr.  E.  M.  Strieby  of  AT&T  spoke  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Fort  Monmouth  chapter. 
Over  300  members  attended  the  dinner  meeting  reported  in  the  Mar.-Apr.  SIGNAL. 


year,  member.  A  nominating  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  a  slate  of 
nominees  for  the  coming  annual  elec¬ 
tion. 

A  steak  dinner  and  a  program  of 
entertainment  followed  the  meeting. 

The  technical  meetings  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  featured  a  classified  discussion  of 
electronic  countermeasures;  a  talk  on 
“Weather  Effects  on  Radar  Propaga¬ 
tion”  by  Lt.  A.  G.  Sanders,  instructor, 
ground  electronics  officer’s  course,  Kees¬ 
ler  AFB;  and  a  lecture-demonstration 
on  the  phenomena  of  electro-magnetic 
circuits  by  Gilbert  Ludeau.  educational 
specialist,  electronics  fundamentals 
dept.,  3380th  TTG. 

Members  of  the  Electronics  Training 
Working  Group,  a  sub-division  of  the 
Joint  Panel  on  Training  and  Training 
Devices  of  the  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Board,  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  were  guests  at  the  chapter’s 
March  3rd  dinner  meeting  in  Gus 
Stevens  Restaurant  in  Biloxi.  They 
were  introduced  by  Chapter  President 
John  McDavid  as  follows:  Dr.  J.  H. 
Corneilsen.  Jr.,  of  New  York  University. 
Director  of  the  Joint  Panel  on  Training 
and  Training  Devices;  Dr.  Donald  W. 
Taylor,  Stanford  University.  Chairman 
of  the  Electronics  Training  Working 
Group;  Dr.  Howard  O.  Johnson;  Dr. 
P.  H.  Blanchard;  Cdr.  C.  M.  Pipes. 
IJSN;  Capt.  D.  M.  Schulenburg.  SigC: 
Major  Booth.  USAF. 

Dr.  Corneilsen  in  discussing  the  Elec¬ 
tronics  Training  Working  Group  ex¬ 
plained  that  its  general  purpose  is  to 
review  research  and  development  work 
being  done  by  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  in  the  training  of  electronics  tech¬ 
nicians.  to  discuss  major  problems  exist¬ 
ing  in  this  training,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  further  research  needed 
to  solve  these  problems.  The  group 
visited  Kessler  AFB  to  p^ain  workine 
knowledge  of  Air  Force  facilities  and 
procedures  used  in  training  electronics 
maintenance  personnel. 

Maior  Richard  Deane  was  presented  ' 
the  gold  AFCA  medal  for  obtaining  the 
most  new  members  dorinsr  the  national 
chanter  membershin  d»*ivp  last  summer. 

Flight  Lieutenant  William  R.  Jon'^s 
of  the  Signal  Branch  of  the  Royal  Air 


Flight  Lt.  Wm.  R,  Jones,  Signal  Branch, 
RAF,  left.  Col.  John  A.  McDavid,  President, 
Gulf  Coast  chapter,  right. 


Force  was  guest  speaker  at  the  March 
17th  dinner  meeting. 

Speaking  on  the  Ocean  Weather  Ship 
Service,  Lieut.  Jones  described  the  use 
of  four  corvettes  operating  out  of  a 
base  on  the  River  Clyde  in  Scotland. 
These  shii)s  have  a  crew  of  fifty  and 
carry  a  great  variety  ot  communications 
and  radar  eipiipment.  Two  of  the  ships 
are  out  on  station  at  one  time  while 
the  other  two  are  in  port,  and  provision¬ 
ing  for  the  next  trip.  The  tour  on 
station  is  28  days,  approximately  South¬ 
west  of  Iceland.  While  on  station,  the 
ships  have  three  primary  functions: 

(1)  report  weather  every  four  hours: 

(2)  provide  a  mobile  fix  for  aircraft 
navigation;  (3)  provide  air-sea  and 
marine  rescue  service. 

The  equipment  used  for  weather  re¬ 
ports  is  radio  sonde  balloons  tracked 
by  ten  cm.  radar  using  a  parabolic 
antenna  four  feet  in  diameter,  mounted 
twenty  feet  above  the  deck.  The  an¬ 
tenna  may  he  tilted  70*’  in  elevation. 
Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  cor¬ 
vettes  and  the  rough  weather  en 
countered  this  antenna  is  stabilized  ir> 
azimuth  and  elevation.  The  ships  use 
radar  navigation  on  the  way  to  theii 
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EDUCATION  AND  INDUSTRY  JOIN  HANDS  IN  RESEARCH  in  the  academic 
atmosphere  of  the  recently  established  General  Electric  Advanced 
Electronics  Center  at  Cornell  University.  This  unusual  cooperative 
research  enterprise  links  top  men  of  creative  and  practical  science, 
who  probe  beyond  the  edges  of  knowledge  for  you,  for  your  security. 
Above — a  research  team  considers  a  problem  in  radar  theory. 
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ATOM  SMASHERS,  SYNCH^TRONS,  AND  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  TOOL  for 

electronics  research  are  the  scientific  weapons  of  the  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratory.  Through  the  course  of  its  brilliant  52-year  his¬ 
tory  the  Research  Laboratory  has  pioneered  in  electronics  develop¬ 
ment.  Today  it  meets  the  challenge  of  the  changing  times  with  the 
most  extensive  program  of  electronics  research  in  its  lifetime. 
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TO  TRIPLE  THE  CAPACITY  OF  ITS  ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY  at  Elec- 

Ironies  Park,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  General  Electric  speeds  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  laboratory  wing.  Lights  burn  late  as  a  growing  army  of 
scientists  and  engineers  at  G.E.’s  modern  electronics  headquarters 


hastens  development  of  still  greater  contributions  to  your  defense 
and  to  your  standard  of  living.  From  radio  to  radar  .  .  .  from  com¬ 
puters  to  semi-conductors  .  .  .  the  potential  uses  of  the  electron  are 
explored  unceasingly  by  these  scientists  at  General  fllectric. 


Your  security  and  well-being  strengthened 
by  G-E  Electronics  Research  in  3  great  laboratories 


■  ■ 


mm 


r^\/0  want  to  keep  your  freedom,  be 

able  to  pay  your  taxes  and  have  enough 
left  for  comfortable  living,  you  have  a 
stake  in  electronics.  Your  security 
— and  well-being  are  tied  to  the  problem  of 
meeting  staggering  needs  for  defense 
without  overloading  the  civilian  economy.  Only  through 
a  higher  rate  of  industrial  productivity  can  this  be  done. 
And  only  through  expanded  use  of  industrial  electronics 
can  productive  efficiency  reach  its  highest  level.  So  you 

have  an  inter’(‘st  in  tin*  news  that  General  Electric  has 
/ 


accelerated  electronics  research  in  three  laboratories: 
the  Electronics  Laboratory  at  Syracuse — the  new  Ad¬ 
vanced  Electronics  Center  at  Cornell  University — the 
General  Electric  Research  Laboratory  at  The  Knolls, 
near  Schenectady.  In  the  tradition  of  such  great  names 
as  Edison,  Steinmetz,  Langmuir,  Alexanderson,  Coolidge 
and  Whitney,  C-E  scientists  are  helping  to  make  mili¬ 
tary  and  industrial  electronics  America’s  strongest 
weapons  in  war  and  in  peace.  In  these  fields,  as  in  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  and  all  other  far-reaching  phases  of  elec¬ 
tronics,  you  can  look  to  General  Electric  for  leadership.. 


GENERALS  ELECTRIC 
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stations  during  conditions  of  low  visi¬ 
bility  and  maintain  position  by  using 
Loran,  coded  beacons  and  conventional 
navigation  methods. 

Life  on  board  these  weather  ships  is 
very  restricted  because  of  the  cramped 
quarters  and  the  extra  crew  needed  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  electronics 
gear.  Flight  Lieutenant  Jones  described 
the  daily  routine  aboard  ship  and  con¬ 
cluded  his  talk  with  several  humorous 
anecdotes  stemming  from  the  cramped 
quarters  and  resultant  discomforts  of 
life  aboard  these  vessels.  ' 

The  other  meetings  held  in  March 
featured  the  following  speakers  and 
subjects:  V.  O.  Smallwood,  chief,  cur¬ 
ricula  section,  plants  branch,  TTG, 
Keesler  AFB,  on  “Second  common  cort- 
training  program  conference  report”; 
1st  Lt.  Harry  Schow,  3903rd  Radar 
Bomb  Scoring  Sqdn,  on  “Radar  Bomb 
Scoring”;  Andrew  J.  Overmyer,  chief, 
instruction  branch,  training  analysis 
and  development  div..  Keesler  AFB.  on 
“Supervision  in  Air  Force  Electronics 
Training  Schools”;  Lt.  Col.  Joe  A. 
Beler.  director  of  the  MARS  station  at 
Keesler  AFB.  on  the  Military  Amateur 
Radio  System”;  V.  R.  Muse,  chief,  pro-  * 
ficiency  measurements  branch  training 
analysis  and  development  office.  3380th 
TTG.  on  “Proficiency  Measurements"; 
Maj.  Reuhen  A.  Kriitz.  asst,  director, 
airborne  electronics  operators  dept.. 
Keesler  AFB.  on  “Electronics  Counter¬ 
measures  Training”:  Harold  G.  Him. 
sr.  instructor  of  branch  HI.  electronics 
fundamentals  dept.,  on  “High  Fre- 
(Tuency  Transmission  Lines”;  E.  B. 
Bonewitz.  chief,  training  ecjuipment 
branch,  training  analysis  and  develop¬ 
ment,  on  “Circuit  Testing  with  Meters 
and  Multimeters”;  Wehh  Dishman. 
educational  specialist.  3380th  TTG. 
reported  on  new  production  of  elec¬ 
tronic  enuinment  observed  on  a  visit  to 
the  RCA  Service  Co..  Camden.  N.  J.; 
and  C.  W.  Hollister,  sr.  instructor,  elec¬ 
tronics  fundamentals  dept.,  ^ho  ac- 
comnained  Mr.  Dishman  on  his  visit  to 
RCA.  described  such  new  developments 


observed  at  RCA  Laboratories,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  as  color  TV,  transistors, 
traveling  wave  tubes,  infra-red  tubes 
and  electronic  computers. 

At  a  business  meeting  on  April  17th 
it  was  announced  that  the  winners  in 
the  recent  chapter  membership  drive 
were  George  H.  Grossnickle,  first  place, 
and  Capt.  Kenneth  N.  Harding,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  AFCA 
medals  would  be  awarded  them  at  the 
next  regular  meetings. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  results 
of  the  annual  election,  which  was  being 
conducted  by  mail  ballot,  had  not  yet 
been  determined  but  that  April  21st 
was  the  deadline  for  accepting  votes 
and  the  new  officers  would  be  installed 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  members 
and  guests’  attended  the  April  29th 
meeting  at  the  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
Biloxi,  which  climaxed  the  year’s  activi¬ 
ties  with  the  announcement  that  the 
Gulf  Coast  Chapter  had  won  tlie  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Year  Contest. 

Prior  to  the  meeting,  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  was  provided  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Philco  Corporation  representa¬ 
tives:  Owen  H.  Klepper.  Advertising 
and  Promotion  Manager  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Industrial  Div.;  John  R. 
Booth.  General  Manager.  TerhRep 
Div.;  Emmit  Sommer.  Special  Rep.; 
John  Pell.  Coordinator  Special  Pro¬ 
tects ;  and  J.  R.  Lewis.  Director  of 
Training. 

After  Mr.  Klepper  gave  an  outline  of 
the  evening’s  program.  Mr.  Pell  lectured 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  micro 
wave  transmission  with  the  aid  of  slides 
and  photographs  of  microwave  equip¬ 
ment  produced  by  Philco.  Mr.  Sommer 
described  the  installation  of  the  micro- 
wave  communications  system  in  Korea 
and  supplemented  his  lecture  with 
colored  slides  illustrating  the  terrain 
difficulties  encountered,  the  living  con¬ 
ditions.  and  the  problems  involved  in 
transporting  and  setting  iij)  the  micro- 
wave  equipment.  Mr.  Lewis  outlined 
the  training  program  accomplished  by 
the  Technical  Representative  Division 
of  Philco.  using  slides  and  static  dis¬ 


play  of  the  training  aids  employed 

The  last  speaker  was  John  Boo  h, 
who  summarized  the  preceding  talks  >y 
reviewing  the  general  program  of  i  le 
TechRep  Division.  He  congratulat  d 
the  chapter  for  winning  the  Chapter 
Contest,  and  also  complimented  t  ie 
3380th  Technical  Training  Groi  p. 
Keesler  AFB,  on  the  extent  and  sound- 
ness  of  the  Air  Force  electronics  train- 
ing  program.  The  program  conclud  d 
with  a  movie  depicting  the  procure- 
ment,  training  and  assignment  of  Pie 
Philco  TechReps. 

A  cocktail  party  and  buffet  suppe  r 
followed  the  Philco  program.  Aft-r 
dinner,  the  regular  business  meeting 
was  opened  by  Col.  John  McDavid. 
chapter  president,  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Gulf  Coast  Chapter  had 
won  the  Chapter  of  the  Year  Contest. 
Membership  Chairman  John  Wacli> 
named  the  winners  of  the  recent  mem¬ 
bership  contest  and  Col.  McDavid  pre- 
.‘^ented  a  gold  medal  to  George  Gros- 
nickel  for  first  place  and  a  silver  medal 
to  Capt.  Kenneth  Harding  for  second 
place. 

The  results  of  the  annual  election 
were  announced  as  follows:  president 
— Lt.  Col.  Joe  H.  Beler;  1st  vice-  presi¬ 
dent — John  Wachs;  2nd  vice-president 
— Maj.  R.  P.  Deane;  3rd  vice-presi¬ 
dent — Lt.  Col.  Paul  J.  Slocum;  secre¬ 
tary — Donald  E.  Payne;  treasurer — 
Curtis  W.  Hollister.  In  the  absence  of 
Col.  Beler.  the  new  president.  Vice 
President  Wachs  accepted  the  certificate 
awarded  to  the  chapter  at  the  national 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  the 
chapter  charter,  and  made  a  short 
speech  of  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the 
new  officers. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  retiring 
.•secretary.  Major  Deane,  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  rose  and  applauded  Col.  Mc¬ 
David  in  appreciation  of  his  vigorous 
activity  while  chapter  president  which 
had  culminated  in  the  award  of  the 
Chapter  of  the  Year  title.. 

Kansas  City 

Holding  its  first  regular  meeting  on 
March  19th.  the  Kan.‘ias  City  Chapter. 


-  Lt.  Gen.  R.  W.  Harper,  introduces  Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  C.  Maude,  Director  of  Communications,  USAF,  Scott-St.  Louis  April  chapter  meet¬ 
ing.  At  head  table  I-.-:  Mrs.  R.  F.  Fulton,  Oliver  Parks,  Mrs.  E.  Clark,  Gen.  Maude.  Col.  W.  Snouffer,  chapter  pres.,  Gen.  Harper;  AFCA 
1951  National  President,  W.  J.  Halligan,  Mrs.  Snouffer  and  Edwin^^lark.  At  the  table  but  not  shown  in  picture  was  Lt.  Col.  Howard  Gee,  Exec. 

Officer  Director  of  Communications,  USAF. 
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Good  ideas  for  electronic  circuitry  sometimes  run  afoul 
of  connector  problems.  Maybe  existing  connector  units 
won’t  hold  air  pressure  gradients,  won’t  stand  the  heat, 
aren’t  rugged  enough  for  the  job.  Or  maybe  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  altitude,  or  under-water  application.  But  if  you 
can  sketch  the  circuit,  we’ll  take  it  from  there.  We’ve 
engineered  so  many  special  connectors,  solved  so  many 
“impossible”  problems,  that  whatever  the  requirements 
are,  we  can  usually  provide  the  answer. 
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Lightweight  actuators  for 
any  requirement. 


Job  engineered,  welded* 
diaphragm  bellows. 


mg  on 
lapter. 


Flexible  conduit  and  ig< 
nition  assemblies. 


Aero-Seal  vibration 
proof  hose  clamps. 


■  meef- 
AFCA 
Exec. 


WRITE  TODAYfor  specific  information,  or  send  us  your 
sketches.  We*ll  forward  recommendations  promptly. 


Special  CONNECTORS 


BREEZE  CORPORATIONS,  INC 


ftemovabfe  pins  in  Breeze  connectors  speed  solder¬ 
ing,  save  time,  trouble.  Pins  snop  bock  into  block. 


41  South  Sixth  Street 


Newark,  New  Jersey 
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Scoff-St.  Louis  March  meeting.  L-R,  front  row;  C.  G.  Wassal;  Maj.  W.  S.  Savacool,  R.  W. 
Woodward  of  Eastman  Kodak,  whose  film,  "Functional  Photography  in  Industry"  was  featured 
at  meeting;  Rear  Admiral  R.  E.  Mailing,  Ret.;  Back  row:  Allan  Eisenmayer,  M.  A.  Ebinger, 

L.  Decha’nt,  Lt.  Col.  Richard  Conrad. 
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AFCA’s  newest  unit,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  slate  of  officers  to  head  the  chapter 
during  its  first  year’s  activities:  presi¬ 
dent — Vernon  B.  Bagnall,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Western  Area  Long  Lines  Dept., 
AT&T  Co.;  vice-presidents — Carl  L. 
Spaid,  President,  United  Telephone 
Co.;  E.  E.  Howard, '  Exchange  Engi¬ 
neer,  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.; 
Colonel  C.  S.  Miller,  Director  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Electronics,  Central 
Air  Defense  Force;  treasurer — C.  G. 
Turner,  Regional  Manager,  Electronics 
Div.,  General  Electric  Co.;  secretary — 
R.  E.  Conrath,  Commercial  Staff 
Supervisor,  Western  Area  Long  Lines 
Dept.,  AT&T  Co.;  director  at  large — 
C.  L.  Foster,  President,  Central  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Radio  Schools. 

Following  the  business  meeting.  Col. 
John  B.  Logan,  Chief  of  Civil  Air  De¬ 
fense,  Central  Air  Defense  Force,  spoke 
on  the  defense  of  the  U.  S.  from  air 
attack. 

The  dinner-meeting  was  held  in  the 
Junior  Ballroom  of  the  President  Hotel 
and  was  attended  by  69  members  and 
guests. 

Kentucky 

A  special  message  from  Maj.  Gen. 
George  1.  Back,  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
marked  the  chapter’s  March  3rd  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  held  to  commemorate 
the  89th  anniversary  of  the  Signal 
Corps.  Col.  Harold  T.  Gallagher,  chap¬ 
ter  president,  opened  the  meeting  with 
a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Signal  Corps. 

General  Back’s  message  was:  “This 
3rd  of  March  marks  the  89th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  another 
yeai  of  service  to  our  nation  and  its 
people  of  whom  we  are  a  part.  I  know 
from  recent  first  hand  experience  in 
the  Far  East  as  well  as  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  you  men  and  women  of  the 
Signal  Corps  are  serving  our  country 
efficiently  and  diligently.  You  are 
‘Getting  the  Message  Through’  with 
sound  research  and  development,  ade¬ 
quate  and  timely  supply,  superior  train¬ 
ing  and  outstanding  performance  in 
all  phases  of  Signal  Corps  operations. 
The  action  in  Korea  has  proved  that 


Signalmen  are  combat  soldiers  as  well 
as  communications,  electronics  and 
photographic  professionals. 

“Much  of  our  success  is  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  unusual  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  existing  within  cur  organiza¬ 
tion  as  to  the  high  degree  of  com¬ 
petence  and  skill  throughout.  I  am 
sincerely  grateful  for  the  loyalty  of 
each  of  you — civilians,  enlisted  men, 
WACS,  officers — during  the  past  year. 
Because  of  your  support,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  gratitude  that  I  know  I 
may  look  forward  to  even  greater 
strides  within  the  Signal  Corps  in  the 
future.” 

A  “Mad  Hatters”  program,  dedicated 
to  the  feminine  members  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  featured  the  March  12th  luncheon. 
The  ladies  created  hats  from  lamp¬ 
shades,  boxes,  and  various  and  sundry 
material.  A  local  store  was  represented 
by  a  commentator  who  brought  along 
hats  which  were  modeled  by  the  ladies 
present.  A  $15  gift  certificate  was 
awarded  Miss  Ellen  Bruner  for  the 
most  original  and  becoming  hat.  Her 
chapeau  was  a  “French  creation,”  fea¬ 
turing  Easter  eggs,  veiling  and  colored 
plastic  toothpicks.  Another  hat  which 
created  a  lively  interest  was  made  by- 
Mrs.  Camille  McCarty.  It  was  made  to 


resemble  a  cake  and  depicted  the  89th 
anniversary  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  “Mad  Hatters”  program  drew 
the  largest  audience  yet  to  attend  a 
luncheon  meeting,  with  204  members 
and  guests  present. 

Meeting  in  the  railroad  dispatcher’s 
office  at  the  depot  roundhouse  on  March 
13th,  members  heard  Charles  D.  Sayre, 
chief  of  the  communications  branch  of 
the  depot,  explain  and  demonstrate  the 
two-way  radio  system  recently  installed 
at  the  depot.  This  system  has  a  fixed 
station  located  at  the  dispatcher’s  office 
and  a  mobile  unit  in  each  of  two  switch 
engines,  thereby  enabling  direction  of 
their  activities  from  the  dispatcher’s 
office.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  in¬ 
stallation  would  result  in  a  considerable 
savings  of  time  and  money  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  switch  engines.  Another 
potential  use  of  the  two-way  radio  sys¬ 
tem  discussed  was  its  use  in  the  event 
of  fire,  enemy  attack  or  other  emer¬ 
gency. 

Lt.  Herbert  A.  Scheibler,  assistant 
chief  of  the  station  liaison  office,  Lex¬ 
ington  Signal  Depot,  explained  \he 
fMnctions  of  his  office  at  the  March  14th 
meeting.  He  said  the  station  liaison 
office  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
depot  and  the  various  camps,  posts  and 


Mr.  Grossnickle  obtained  thirty-nine  members  and  won  the  gold 

medal  award.  Col.  McOavid,  President  of  Gulf  Coast  chapter,  Colonel  McDavid  presents  Capt.  Harding  the  silver  medal 

presents  it  at  April  meeting.  awarded  for  second  place  in  Gulf  Coast  membership  contest. 
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^^Out  of  the  Mud'' 
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TRANSMISSION  LEVEL  DIAGRAMS  OF  A  UNE  24db  LONG 
MEASURED  AT  IKC  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  REPEATER 


-f-lO  db 


J _ 

ibK" 

J  — 6  db 


WEST-EAST  TRANSMISSION 


EAST-WEST  TRANSMISSION 


A  telephone  circuit  is  gauged  by  the  level  and  quality  of 
transmission.  Weak  and  noisy  (down  in  the  mud)  trans¬ 
mission  can  easily  be  corrected  by  installing  Kellogg  Re¬ 
peater.  A  major  portion  of  the  20  db  gain  of  the  Kellogg 
Repeater  is  actually  being  obtained  on  many  telephone  and 
railroad  company  circuits.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sharp  cut-off  characteristics  of  the  straight-walled 
300-2700  cps  band-pass  filters,  and  the  design  features  of 
the  balance  network  which  provide  extremely  fine  adjust¬ 
ments  of  resistance  and  capacity. 

Kellogg  Repeater  amplifies  voice  frequency  signals  in  both 
directions  in  a  two-wire  telephone  circuit  without  inter¬ 
action  between  the  two  sides  of  the  conversation  in  the  circuit. 

Then,  too,  Kellogg  Repeaters  are  assembled  and  wired  on  a 
unit  basis  to  provide  the  flexibility  that  satisfies  the  require¬ 
ments  of  various  types  of  lines  and  circuit  applications.  Ad¬ 
justment  for  balance  and  gain  may  be  rapidly  made  from  the 
equipment  side  of  the  units  by  means  of  accurately  calibrated 
switches  and  controls  without  the  use  of  tools  or  soldering  irons. 

Write  for  Full  Data  Today 

Length  of  various  type  circuits  in  which  one  Kellogg  Repeater  will 
produce  an  equivalent  of  6db  circuit 


TYPE  OF  CIRCUIT 

LENGTH  OF 
CIRCUIT  MILES 

LOSS  AT 

1  KC-db 

104  Copper  O.W. 

288 

24 

104  Copper  Steel  40%  O.W. 

133 

24 

109  Galvanized  Steel  O.W. 

77 

24 

16  Ga.  Non-Loaded  Quadded  Cable 

32 

24 

19  Ga.  Non-Loaded  (Quadded  Cable 

22 

24 

22  Ga.  Non-Loaded  Cable 

13 

24 

with  insulators  in  good  condition,  and  no  large  impedance  discontinuities. 


Kruace 


fstobfished  Iff? 
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CHAPTER  NEWS 

stations  within  the  mission  area  of  the 
depot.  The  station  liaison  teams  visit 
within  the  mission  area,  review  their 
supply  requirements,  point  out  to  the 
stations  when  they  are  accumulating 
excessive  amounts  of  stock  and  request 
it  be  returned  to  the  depot  for  redis¬ 
tribution.  They  also  review,  revise 
and/or  approve  station  control  levels 
in  line  with  current  requirements,  in¬ 
spect  station  supply  records  and  sup¬ 
ply  activities  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  basic  principles  of  efficient  stock 
control,  and  p&rform  any  other  related 
functions  to  assure  that  the  technical 
service  interest  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  is  properly 
recognized  and  carried  out  by  the  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  chapter  held  a  dinner  meeting 
on  March  26th  in  conjunction  with  the 
depot  commanders’  conference  which 
was  being  held  at  the  Lexington  Signal 
Depot.  Mr.  Charles  K.  O’Connell,  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  Secretary  of  State,  was  the  guest 
speaker. 

Brief  talks  were  also  given  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Victor  A.  Conrad,  chief,  and  Col. 
Albert  F.  Cassevant,  assist,  chief,  pro¬ 
curement  and  distribution  division, 
OCSigO,  and  Mr.  LeRoy  Miles,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  dinner-meeting  was  given  in  the 
Campbell  House,  Lexington,  with  an 
attendance  of  150. 

Dr.  W.  Brooks  Hamilton  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  addressed  the 
March  28th  luncheon  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  “Advances  in  Modern  Pho¬ 
tography.”  He  spoke  on  cameras,  film, 
and  developers,  and  also  mentioned  the 
large  part  photography  has  played  in 
television. 

Other  meetings  held  in  March  fea¬ 
tured  the  following  programs:  Maj. 
Eldon  W.  Schmid,  National  Guard  in¬ 
structor,  441st  field  artillery  battalion, 
reported  on  his  tour  of  duty  in  Korea; 
Harold  W.  Fann,  instructor,  new  equip¬ 
ment  training  school,  Lexington  Signal 
Depot,  described  the  new  radiac  equip¬ 
ment;  Mrs.  Emma  May  Frank  launched 
the  annual  Red  Cross  drive;  Irish  bal¬ 
lads  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day;  Charles  C. 
Shaw,  training  staff  of  the  signal  depot, 
discussed  old  and  new  Signal  Corps 
equipment;  Lt.  Col.  Luther  J.  Ross, 


deputy  commanding  officer  of  the  depot, 
stressed  the  importance  of  “cost  con¬ 
sciousness”  at  the  depot;  George  C. 
Staed  explained  the  functions  of  the 
Credit  Union  of  which  he  is  president; 
a  visit  to  the  transportation  division  of 
the  depot;  J.  T.  DeLisle  of  the  depot 
training  section  described  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  new  AN/GRC-3-8  stand¬ 
ardized  radio  series;  William  Hirst,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  crystal  shop  of  the  de¬ 
pot  explained  and  demonstrated  the 
process  of  fabricating  and  testing  crys¬ 
tals;  James  0.  Sherrard,  asst,  comp¬ 
troller  of  tbe  depot,  explained  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  comptroller’s  department. 

At  the  April  9th  luncheon.  Colonel 
Gallagher,  chapter  president,  announced 
that  the  Kentucky  Chapter  had  won 
second  place  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Year 
Contest.  He  thanked  the  chapter  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  loyal  support  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  awards: 

The  AFCA  gold  medal  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Steffens,  stock  control  division,  for  re¬ 
cruiting  the  highest  number  of  new 
members;  the  silver  medal  to  D.  W. 
Freeman,  inspection  department,  for 
second  place  in  the  number  of  new 
members;  a  gold  AFCA  lapel  button 
to  Maj.  Norman  Miller  for  a  wonderful 
job  as  chairman  of  the  membership 
committee;  a  gold  lapel  button  to  Mrs. 
Emma  May  Frank  for  table  dec«)rations. 

Following  the  awards.  William  Q. 
Stacy  presented  Col.  Gallagher  with  a 
gold  lapel  button  on  behalf  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  chanter. 

George  W.  Hubley.  Jr.,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Kentucky  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Development  Board,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  April  23rd  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing.  With  the  assistance  of  Eugene  L. 
Colcord,  Jr.,  Small  Business  Represen¬ 
tative,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  slides  were 
showm  depicting  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Hubley  said  the  Lexington  Signal  De¬ 
pot  represents  the  type  of  exnansion 
which  Kentucky  has  needed  for  100 
years  of  her  150  years’  existence.  He 
also  told  of  some  of  the  new  industries 
which  are  to  open  branches  and  fac¬ 
tories  in  Kentucky  and  of  others  who 
are  considering  Kentucky  as  a  possible 
site  for  their  expansion  programs. 

New  York 

Rear  Admiral  William  B.  Ammon,  in 


his  first  public  appearance  since  beco  n. 
ing  Director,  Naval  Communicatiojis, 
delivered  the  principal  address  at  the 
chapter’s  March  26th  meeting. 

Speaking  on  “Public  Relations  Pn  b- 
lems  in  Naval  Communications,” 
miral  Ammon  pointed  out  the  two  C(.n- 
siderations  which  sometimes  give  rise 
to  conflicts — keeping  the  public  n- 
formed  and  at  the  same  time  maintain¬ 
ing  adequate  security — and  emphasiz(‘d 
that  the  AFCA  can  do  much  to  prom(.te 
understanding  and  to  give  public  assi  r- 
ance  that  team  play  is  the  keynote  of 
the  Naval  communications  effort.  Say- 
ing  that  “if  the  people  have  the  infor- 
mation  they  need  they  will  make  the 
right  decision,”  Admiral  Ammon  staP'd 
some  of  the  things  the  public  should 
know  about  Naval  communications:  the 
effective  use  made  of  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Congress;  the  high  state  of  effi¬ 
ciency  resulting  from  the  methods  and 
equipments  adopted;  and  the  profi¬ 
ciency  and  high  morale  of  personnel. 

The  admiral  suggested  that  the  AFCA 
could  help  by  extending  recognition  to 
service  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
who  have  demonstrated  special  com¬ 
petence  in  their  work.  As  an  example 
of  how  such  recognition  can  be  ex¬ 
tended,  he  referred  to  a  request  from 
the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company  for 
photographs  and  material  on  Ohio  Bell 
employees  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy 
for  publication  in  the  company’s  maga¬ 
zine.  He  urged  the  AFCA  to  aid  in 
bringing  out  and  calling  attention  to 
technical  needs  in  service  communica¬ 
tions  where  industry  and  science  can 
be  of  assistance. 

Col.  George  P.  Dixon,  National  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary,  gave  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  west  coast  AFCA  chapters  and 
briefly  reviewed  the  results  of  operation 
at  national  headquarters  during  the 
past  vears  as  well  as  future  plans. 

Col.  T.  L.  Bartlett  of  RCA,  chapter 
president,  announced  that  the  following 
members  would  serve  as  Council  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  national  AFCA  convention 
in  Philadelphia:  Vice  Adm.  W.  S.  An¬ 
derson,  Maj.  Gen.  H.  C.  Ingles,  Brig. 
Gen.  A.  W.  Marrihe’-.  Rear  Adm.  S.  F. 
Patten,  Mr.  H.  J.  Schroll,  Col.  V.  N. 
Philip,  Maj.  T.  N.  Pope  and  Col.  D. 
Talley.  Alternate  delegates^  Messrs. 
P.  Rosenberg,  E.  R.  Shute,  W.  L.  Hal- 
lahan.  D.  F.  McClure.  D.  Bellare  and 


[ansas  City  chapter  of  AFCA  had  a  fine  turn-out  for  their  dinner 

meeting. 


L-R:  C.  L.  Foster,  director  of  Kansas  City  chapter;  R.  E.  Con- 
rath;  C.  G.  Turner;  V.  B,  Bagnall,  president;  C.  L.  Spaid;  E.  E. 
Howard,  with  recently  presented  chapter  charter. 
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Col.  F.  E.  Kidwell. 

At  a  review  of  the  combined  Army 
and  Air  Force  ROTC  units  at  New 
York  University  on  May  2nd,  Col.  Bart¬ 
lett  presented  tlie  AFCA  gold,  silver 
and  bronze  medals  to  the  outstanding 
senior,  junior  and  sophomore  commu¬ 
nications  cadets. 

Following  the  ceremony,  a  meeting 
was  held  of  the  AFCA  Student  Chapter 
at  New  York  University,  at  which  Col. 
Bartlett  spoke  on  the  importance  of  the 
mission  of  the  AFCA  in  the  light  of 
present  world  conditions  theatening  na¬ 
tional  security. 

Philadelphia 

The  chapter’s  activities  during  March 
and  April  were  devoted  to  preparation*^ 
for  the  national  convention.  The  out¬ 
standing  success  of  all  phases  of  the 
annual  meeting  was  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  planning  and  the  hard  work 
which  went  on  during  these  months. 


Colonel  Walter  Godard,  member  of  the  staff 
and  faculty  of  the  Industrial  War  College 
addressed  recent  meeting  of  Philadelphia 
chapter. 


Pittsburgh 

The  Copperweld  Steel  Company  tour 
scheduled  for  the  chapter’s  February 
meeting  had  to  be  cancelled  due  to  the 
month-long  strike  of  the  company’s 
steelworkers.  A  business  meeting  was 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  report  of 
the  nominating  committee  was  sub¬ 
mitted  with  voting  to  be  conducted  by 
mail  ballot. 

The  March  11th  meeting  featured  a 
tour  of  the  new  United  States  Steel 
Building  in  the  heart  of  Pittsburgh. 
Groups  were  formed  and  escorted  to  the 
top  floors  where  the  telegraph  control 
board  and  telephone  switchboard  are 
located. 

Following  dinner.  Chapter  President 
Sylvester  Stoehr  introduced  Hays  C. 
Stevens,  chief  of  communications  for 
U.  S.  Steel,  who  explained  the  new 
building  was  planned  for  better  service 
to  new  customers,  for  more  closely  knit 
operating  procedures  and  for  improved 
unification  of  U.  S.  Steel’s  integrated 
services. 

Special  representatives  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company  were 
on  hand  to  describe  the  telegraph  set¬ 
up  in  the  building  where  “electric 
brains”  activated  by  automatic  push 
button  controls  are  an  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture. 

It  was  an  interesting  and  instructive 
tour  of  a  building  where  everything 
from  pencil  sharpeners  to  structural 
beams  had  been  made  of  steel,  not  only 
in  the  designing,  constructing  and 
equipping  of  the  building  itself  but  in 
hundreds  of  other  items  of  everyday 
use. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania  was  host  to  the  chapter 
at  its  Headquarters  Building  on  April 
17th.  Mr.  J.  C.  Longstreth,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  welcomed  the  134  members  and 
guests  and  gave  a  descriptive  talk  on 
the  nationwide  toll  dialing  system  and 
the  facilities  in  Pittsburgh. 

Divided  into  small  groups,  the  mem¬ 


bers  were  conducted  on  a  tour  where 
the  equipment  necessary  to  translate 
codes,  select  routes  and  transmit  all 
types  of  dialing  signals  was  explained 
and  demonstrated.  The  same  equip¬ 
ment  provides  automatic  switching  both 
for  toll  traffic  into  Pittsburgh  and  for 
toll  traffic  routed  through  Pittsburgh. 
The  tour  also  included  a  visit  to  the 
battery  and  power  rooms,  and  the  toll 
operating  room  where  as  many  as  254 
operators,  during  peak  load,  handle 
calls  from  Pittsburgh  subscribers  for 
completion  to  distant  cities. 

Chapter  members  were  guests  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  at  a  delicious 
chicken  dinner  served  in  the  company 
dining  room  prior  to  the  meeting. 

-  Sacramento 

The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Depot 
in  Sacramento  was  visited  by  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  March  26th. 

Members  were  conducted  through  the 
traffic  control  rooms  where  they  ob¬ 
served  the  actual  operation  of  control¬ 
ling  trains  by  means  of  electronic  de¬ 
vices.  Mr.  Thompson,  electronic  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad, 
explained  the  procedure  in  detail  and 
pointed  out  many  interesting  features 
involved  in  the  electronic  control  of  a 
railroad  operation. 

San  Francisco 

The  chapter’s  board  of  directors  met 
on  March  27th  at  the  El  Jardin  Res¬ 
taurant.  The  following  directors  were 
present:  Col.  Lloyd  C.  Parsons,  presi¬ 
dent;  C.  L.  Wickstrom;  E.  C.  Under¬ 
wood;  S.  N.  Barton;  T,  H.  Dooling; 
W.  R.  Patton;  H.  L.  Schnoor.  Also 
present  were:  W.  G.  Damerow,  secre¬ 
tary;  committee  chairmen  Lt.  Col. 
Claude  E.  Taylor,  Thomas  D,  Razovich. 
Horace  E.  Corey  and  S.  R\  Irwin,  ancf 
Jack  Kaufman. 

Col.  Parsons  expressed  the  thought 
that  since  regular  chapter  meetings 
were  held  at  two-month  intervals,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  hold  in- 


between  meetings  of  the  board  m*  m- 
bers  and  committee  chairmen  in  or  ler 
to  keep  up  interest  in  the  AFCA  j  nd 
do  more  planning  for  future  meetings. 

Harry  E.  Austin  of  RCA  Communi  a- 
tions,  past  president  of  the  chapi  *r. 
and  Jack  Kaufman  of  Lewis  &  Kaufn  an 
were  elected  chapter  representatives  on 
the  national  council  of  the  associati  .n. 

Considerable  discussion  was  devo  ed 
to  plans  for  future  meetings  and  s  ig. 
gested  changes  in  the  chapter  constitu¬ 
tion. 


Scott-St,  Louis 

The  Eastman  Kodak  film,  “Fimr. 
tional  Photography  in  Industry,”  which 
has  been  used  as  program  material  by 
many  other  AFCA  chapters  with  mnch 
success,  was  the  highlight  of  the  March 
7th  meeting  of  the  Scott-St.  Louis 
Chapter.  Mr.  R.  W.  Woodward  of 
Eastman  Kodak  gave  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tory  talk  before  the  showing  of  the  film. 

The  film,  an  outstanding  technical 
achievement  in  itself,  gave  members  an 
insight  into  the  vast  field  of  photog 
raphy  as  applied  to  numerous  industrial 
and  military  operations.  The  extensive 
use  of  microfilming  for  records  and  re 
production  of  drawings  and  specifica¬ 
tions  was  illustrated.  High  speed  pho 
tography  and  the  service  it  is  rendering 
to  analysis  of  manufacturing  opeVations 
the  part  played  in  industrial  training 
by  photography  and  its  vital  role  in 
atomic  research  were  some  of  the  high 
lights.  The  film  was  considered  par 
ticularly  valuable  in  orientation  of  the 
chapter  members  on  the  role  of  photog 
raphy  and  pointed  out  clearly  its  rela 
tionship  to  communications  and  elec 
tronics. 

The  dinner-meeting  was  held  in  the 
Elks  Club  in  Belleville,  Ill.  Among  the 
90  members  present  was  Rear  Admiral 
Rol)ert  E.  Melling,  USN(Ret.),  for 
merly  of  the  South  Carolina  Chapter, 
who  was  attending  his  first  meeting  as 
a  member  of  the  Scott-St.  Louis  unit. 

Maj.  General  Raymond  C.  Maude, 
Director  of  Communications.  USAF  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  chapter’s 
April  11th  rtieetingi  He  discussed  the 
Air  Force  communications-electronics 
program  and  pointed  out  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  communications  needs  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  Korean  effort  are  being 
met  with  World  War  II  equipment.  He 
outlined  the  extensive  efforts  and  plans 
for  further  communications  develop¬ 
ments  describing  the  features  of  the 
GLGBECOM  program,  the  AC&W  in¬ 
stallations,  the  need  for  development 
of  electronic  countermeasures  devices, 
and  the  program  of  conversion  from 
VHF  to  UHF  for  aircraft  communica¬ 
tion.  Citing  the  problems  encountered 
in  carrying  out  these  programs.  General 
Maude  commended  Industry  for  its 
splendid  cooperation  and  contributions 
in  engineering  and  production.  He  also 
complimented  the  Scott-St.  Louis  Chap¬ 
ter  on  its  excellent  progress  since  its 
organization. 

One  of  the  features  contributing  t'> 
the  outstanding  success  of  the  meeting 
was  that  of  making  it  “couples  night  ’ 
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•  Plugs  ift  any  AC  aiiti#t  (1  IP  VolH) 
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^flWlipill  wCwWWwifCCW  •“W  f «  iwCmwiWMrw 
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powered 
models  also 
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^  Some  performonce  and  speciRca- 
.  r  ftons  os  the  ,  ”tlfflelone”  Hand 
Corry.  ^ ^  ' 

•  AC-operoted  Central  Station 
<  •  Audlo-ampIMier,  providing  one 
watt  of  Oudio  for  loudspeaker  ^  . 
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A  new  Hallicrafters  product — the  little jone" — is  now 
ready  for  thousands  of  important  uses  in  hundreds  of 
industries. 

This  light,  rugged,  dependable  radio-phone  will  be 
offered  through  Hallicrafters  distribution  organization — 
by  the  men  who  know  communications  best. 

USES  OF ''LITTLEFONE”  CHALLENGE  YOUR  IMAGINATION! 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  industrial  uses  for  the 
" little jone"  radio — anywhere  where  powerful,  dependable, 
*‘on  the  move**  contact  is  required. 


AMONG  THE  MORE 
IMPORTANT 
PRESENT  USES  ARE: 


RAILROADING 
FREIGHT  HANDLING 
WAREHOUSE  OPERATIONS 
RANCHING  &  LARGE  FARMS 

A 

MINING  (Abov*  &  k«low 
Ground) 

PIPE  LINE  INSPECTION 
ROAD  BUILDING 
SHIPPING  (Docl(  Oporotions) 
CONSTRUCTION 
LUMBERING 


r/t^  'Ra^io  /Man  's  Rad/a 


World’s  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Prmehion  RacBi  and  Television  —  Chicago  24 


new  communications  ’TOOL”  for  industry! 
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Black,  Operating  Vice  President; 
and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Towles,  General  A  an 
ager;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Smith.  Jr, 
General  Commercial  Manager;  Mr.  in( 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Wassail;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U 
O.  Dougia>»;  and  Mr.  0.  D.  Meyer 


and  inviting  wives  or  girl  friends.  The 
results  were  so  favorable  that  strong 
consideration  is  being  given  toward 
making  it  a  chapter  policy  to  hold  an 
occasional  meeting  for  the  better  halves 
and  providing  a  program  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  all.  This  was  definitely 
carried  out  at  the  April  meeting. 

After  an  informal  social  hour,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  meal  was  served  to  190  members 
and  guests  who  were  allowed  their 
choice  of  menu  to  fit  taste  and  pocket- 
book.  Following  this.  Col.  Bill  Snouffer. 
chapter  president,  demonstrated  how  a 
“quickie”  business  meeting  can  be  han¬ 
dled  without  taking  time  from  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  program.  This  out  of  the 
way,  he  introduced  Lt.  General  Robert 
W.  Harner,  Commanding  General  of 
the  Air  Training  Command,  USAF,  who 
presented  General  Maude  to  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  General  Maude's 
talk.  Colonel  Snouffer  cited  the  part 
General  Harper  had  played  in  encour¬ 
aging  personnel  of  Scott  Air  Force  Base 
to  organize  an  ^FCA  chapter.  He  then 
announced  that  General  Harper  was 
being  made  an  honorary  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  chapter  and  presented  bim 
with  a  membership  pin  and.  removing 
a  mask  from  the  charter  membership 
plaque  of  the  chapter,  showed  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  General  Harper’s  name  as  an 
honorary  charter  member. 

The  meeting  was  climaxed  by  the  en¬ 
tertaining  Bell  Telephone  demonstra¬ 
tion,  “Scientific  Magic  and  Your  Tele¬ 
phone.”  By  use  of  numerous  gadgets 
and  masterful  showmanship.  Irvin  Mat- 
tick  and  Morton  Cummings  of  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  demorstrated 
various  telephone  principles,  straight 
wire  and  coaxial  cables,  crystals  and 
crystal  filters,  thermistors,  vacuum 
tubes,  and  scrambled  speech.  By  en¬ 
listing  the  aid  of  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  telephone  messages  were  sent 
across  the  room  by  means  of  “human” 
telephone  lines.  Irvin  Mattick  kept  the 
audience  in  laughter  with  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  speaking  through  a  microphone 
held  against  his  “tall”  forehead  or 
showing  how  much  easier  it  is  to  turn 
off  the  room  lights  by  blowing  on  a 
thermal  device  than  throwing  a  switch. 
The  chapter  is  especially  grateful  to 
Clifford  Wassal,  defense  activities  en¬ 
gineer  of  Southwestern  Bell,  for  his 
efforts  in  making  this  program  possible 
and  for  the  splendid  representation  of 
officials  from  his  company. 

In  addition  to  General  Maude  and 
General  Harper,  the  chapter  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  presence  of  Lt.  Col. 
Howard  S.  Gee,  Executive  Officer,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Communications,  USAF ;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Halligan,  National  President  of 
AFCA  and  President  of  Hallicrafters 
Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  L.  Parks  of 
Parks  Airport;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
F.  Fulton,  Base  Commander,  Scott  Air 
Force  Base;  and  officials  of  Southwest¬ 
ern  Bell  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Clark,  President;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 


“Pathfinder”  at  present  docked  in 
Seattle. 

There  were  numerous  items  of  dis. 
cussion  during  the  business  portion  of 
the  meeting.  Col.  C.  D.  Lawrence,  [)ast 
president  of  the  chanter,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  AFCA  to  the  services 
and  to  the  industry.  Cdr.  Lester  M. 
Hill  made  a  motion  which  was  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed,  that  a  financial  re¬ 
port.  secretary’s  report  and  other  perti¬ 
nent  items  of  business  be  outlined  in 
the  meeting  announcements  by  mail  so 
that  the  chapter  meetings  could  be  de¬ 
voted  in  greater  degree  to  fellowship 
and  program. 

Major  Svend  C.  Hansen,  Chief  of 
Operations  of  the  Alaskan  Communica¬ 
tions  Systems,  had  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  April  9th  meeting.  He 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ACS  from  its  start  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  century,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  great  change  in  com¬ 
munications  which  have  taken  place 
since  that  time.  During  ’  that  period, 
the  ACS.  has  developed  from  manual 
telegraph  operation  over  a  single  cir¬ 
cuit  to  a  multiplicity  of  circuits  today 
utilizing  all  the  most  modern  methods 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  communica¬ 
tions  over  ocean  cable,  radio  and  land¬ 
line  circuits. 

•  Lt.  Col.  Louis  A.  Uslin,  Telephone 
Engineering  Officer  of  ACS,  outlined 
the  extent  of  the  ACS  telephone  land¬ 
line  and  switching  facilities  and  some 
of  the  expansion  currently  underway. 
Lt.  Col.  Lawrence,  Chief  of  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  of  ACS,  announced 
that  a  bulletin  board  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  Federal  Office  Building  on  which 
Signal  Corps  invitations  for  bids  for  the 
entire  country  will  be  posted  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  suppliers. 

The  chapter  voted  to  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Cdr.  L.  M.  Hill,  command¬ 
ing  officer,  U.  S.  Naval  Communications 
Station,  13th  Naval  District,  to  visit  tlie 
Navy’s  “Jim  Creek”  project  in  June.  It 
was  also  voted  to  accept  the  invitati<‘n 
of  Capt.  F.  K.  Johnson,  Captain  of  the 
Port,  to  hold  a  future  meeting  on  tlie 
Coast  Guard  barge  at  Pier  70. 

South  Carolina 

Tbe  South  Carolina  Chapter  met  f  >r 


Conventional  in 
appearance  but  molded  of  special 
impact  resisting  thermoplastic  mate¬ 
rial,  unusually  light  in  weight  but 
capable  of  exceptionally  rough 
usage.  Will  withstand  a  20  ft.  drop 
on  concrete  without  breakage.  No 
soldered  connections.  Equipped 
with  replaceable  capsule  type  re¬ 
ceiver  and  transmitter  units.  Avail¬ 
able  with  or  without  push  button 
switches. 


MILITARY  TYPES 
AVAILABLE: 

Handsets  »  TS-9,  TS-13,  TS-15,  H- 
22/U,  H-23/U,  H-67/GT,  H-68/U 
Under  Helmet  Type  —  H-33/PT, 
MTS-1 

Hand  Microphone  —  M-29/U 
Army  Headset  with  Boom  Micro¬ 
phone  —  H-63/U 

Navy  Headset  less  Boom  Micro¬ 
phone  -  CCN-49507B 
Air  Force  Headset  —  H-55/U 
Signal  Corps  Handset-Headset  — 
H-81/U 

AND  MANY  OTHER 
TELEPHONE  ACCESSORIES 

Specialists  in  the  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  communications  systems 
and  equipment  .  .  .  send  us  your 
problems. 


Write  for  your  copy 
of  our  Telephone 
Handset  and  Acces¬ 
sories  folder. 
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SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


North  Adams,  Massachusetts 


This  complete  guide  to  Sprague  dry  electrolytic  capacitors  designed  to 
meet  military  requirements  will  gladly  be  sent  to  electronic  engineers  and 
purchasing  agents  on  letterhead  request.  Sprague’s  new  Catalog  1 1  is 
printed  in  large,  clear  type  to  facilitate  ready  reference  to  its  24  pages  of 
military  capacitor  information.  Write  for  your  copy  today  to  the  Appli¬ 
cation  Engineering  Dept.,  Sprague  Electric  Company.  287  Marshall  Street, 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 


SPRAGUE 


I^NO 


let  fir 


World’s  Largest 
Capacitor  Manufacturer 
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Colonel  Edwin  R.  Pefzing,  CO  Signal  Corps  Engineering  Laboratories,  Ft.  Monmouth;  Francij 
Engel,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Washington  ofFice;  Brigadier  General  James  D.  O'Connell,  were 

among  the  guests  at  the  National  Convention. 


CHAPTER  NEWS 

a  dinner-business  meeting  at  the  VFW 
Clid)  in  Columbia  on  March  13th. 
Capt.  Henry  W.  McCarley,  chapter 
president,  opened  the  meeting  with  an 
outline  of  suggested  programs  for  the 
coming  year  and  urged  every  member  to 
exert  every  effort  to  interest  other 
people  in  joining  the  association. 

Since  its  organization,  the  chapter 
had  been  functioning  without  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws.  To  correct  this 
situation.  President  McCarley  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  constitution  and  by-laws  com¬ 
mittee  upon  taking  offici’e  as  president 
in  Februarv*  The  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Thomas  H.  Stokes  of  South¬ 
ern  Bell,  presented  a  suggested  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  which  was  read 
by  Chapter  Secretary  Carl  Newman 
and  formally  adopted  bv  the  members. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  con¬ 
cerning  the  freauency  and  time  of  meet¬ 
ings.  It  was  finally  decided  to  hold 
monthly  meetings  during  the  second 
week  of  the  month,  with  the  exact  date 
to  be  set  by  the  meeting  committee.  It 
was  further  decided  to  rotate  the  meet¬ 
ings  between  Columbia.  Greenville  and 
Charleston. 

F.  E.  Warren-Cheyenne 

The  chapter  held  a  business  meeting 
in  the  conference  room  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Comf)any  on  March  3rd  with  Lt.  Col. 
Norman  F'ertig.  chapter  president,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Bertram  H.  Mineman  of  F.  E.  Warren 
Air  Force  Base  was  elected  chapter 
treasurer  to  succeed  Capt.  Owen  Jaco¬ 
by  who  had  been  transferred.  John  W. 
Perkins  of  the  Mountain  States  T&T 
Co.  was  appointed  publicity  chairman 
to  replace  George  Humphreys  who  had 
also  moved  from  the  area. 

A  suggested  set  of  by-laws  for  the 
chapter-  were  read  and,  after  several 
changes  were  made,  were  formally  ap¬ 
proved.  The  chapter  constitution  had 
been  adopted  at  the  December  meeting. 

President  Fertig  and  William  Evans 
of  Mountain  States  T&T  Co.  were 
elected  to  represent  the  chapter  on  the 
national  council  of  the  association.  The 
chapter  also  voted  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  President  Fertig  as  chap¬ 
ter  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
in  Philadelphia. 

STUDENT  CHAPTERS 

New  York  University 

The  present  officers  of  the  student 
chapter  are:  president — Marvin , Polan ; 
vice-president  —  Harry  Schlegelmilch ; 
secretary — Harold  Barjian. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  chapter’s  May 
2nd  meeting,  which  followed  the  an¬ 
nual  military  review,  was  Col.  T.  L. 
Bartlett,  President  of  the  New  York 
Chapter. 

Purdue  University 

New  officers  were  elected  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  February  20th  as  follows:  presi¬ 
dent — Allan  Borken;  vice-president — 


Fred  Bailey;  secretary  —  treasurer  — 
Stanley  S.  Kershaw,  Jr. 

University  of  Virginia 

A  student  chapter  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
through  the  efforts  of  Major  Arnold  L. 
Hall,  Asst.  PMS&T,  who  has  been  active 
in  AFCA  affairs  for  some  time,  having 
served  as  vice-president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chapter  during  his  previous  tour 
of  duty  at  Carnegie  Tech. 

Chapter  officers  are:  president  — 
Robert  L.  Dean;  vice-president — Rus¬ 
sell  D.  Mooney,  Jr.;  secretary — Walter 


S.  Moore;  treasurer  —  Wheat  Wallen- 
Ijorn;  reporter — Harold  D.  Orville. 

The  chapter  is  moving  into  full  swing 
with  bi-weekly  meetings.  Amateur  and 
MARS  radio  stations  have  already  been 
installed  by  the  Signal  Corps  ROTC 
unit.  For  anyone  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested,  the  call  number  of  the  MARS 
station  is  AA4WDA  and  that  of  the 
amateur  station  K4WDA. 

In  addition  to  the  regular* meetings, 
the  chajrter  is  planning  a  tour  of  the 
local  telephone  company  to  see  some 
of  the  more  technical  aspects  of  com¬ 
munication. 


THE  DESIGN  OF 

1  SWITCHING  CIRCUITS 

Bv  William  Keistkr,  Alistair  E.  Ritchik, 

and  Skth  H.  Washburn,  of  the  staff  of  the 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

1  ■  ; 

•  •  •• 

i  Basic  technicjiics  applicable  to  simple  control  tircuits  as  .well 

as  telephc^ne  switching  systems,*  digital  comj^iitors, 

and  other 

large  control  systems. 

00 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  AND  RECENT  BELL 

BOOKS: 

Electrons  and  Holes  in  Semi  Conductors 

(Shockley)  - - - - - - - - 

_  .S9.75 

Principles  and  Applications  of  Wave-Guide  Eransinissions 

(Southworth)  . . . . . - . — 

.  S9.50 

Radar  Svsteins  and  Components  (Kelly) . . . 

_  S8.50 

Microwave  Electronics  (Slater) . . . . — . 

1 

. .  $6.iA) 

250  4th  Ave.  VAN  NOSTRAND  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

i  •  ■  _ 
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Die  Cast  Aluminum  Jackets 
Sand  Cast  Aluminum  Jackets 
Celastic  Covers 


Complete  assemblies  with 
Permendur,  steel  or  alumi-* 
num  bases,  inserts  and 
keepers  as  specified.  Mag¬ 
netized  and  stabilized  as 
required. 


SUBSIDIARY  Of  AiliGHlNY 


,UM  ST6IL  COR 
Marengo^  HMtR 
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Communicafions-Electronics-Photography 


World  Telecommunications 
Developments 

British  to  Probe  Radiotelegraphy 

Interference  by  Small  Electric  Motors 

The  appointment  by ‘British  Post¬ 
master  General  Lord  de  la  Warr  of 
a  22-member  advisory  committee  to 
consider  what  requirements  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  mitigate  interference  with 
radiotelegraph  operations  by  small 
eleitric  motors  has  been  reported  in 
a  recent  State  Department  dispatch 
from  London. 

Radiotelephone  Service  Inaugurated 

Between  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti 

A  new  radiotelephone  circuit,  span¬ 
ning  almost  3000  miles  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  between  Noumea,  New^  Cale¬ 
donia.  gnd  Papeete,  Tahiti,  American 
consular  officials  in  New  Caledonia 
have  reported  to  the  U.  S.  State  De¬ 
partment.  All  telephone  calls  over  the 
new'  circuit  originating  in  New  Cale¬ 
donia  must  be  placed  with  the  g:ov- 
ernment’s  Postal,  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Service  central  office  in 
Noumea,  and  patrons  must  arrange 
24  hours  in  advance*  for  a  preliminary 
appointment  call.  A  speech  “scrambl¬ 
ing”  device  is  being  used  over  the 
circuit  so  conversations  cannot  be 
intercepted  by  ordinary  radio  re¬ 
ceivers,  the  consular  dispatch  pointed 
out. 

British  Broadcasting  Corp.  Charter 
Extension  Seen  While  New  Charter  is 
Being  Prepared 

With  the  British  government  under 
considerable  pressure  to  allow  some 
measure  of  program-sponsoring  and 
reluctant  to  offer  a  new  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  charter  before  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  studied  in  detail,  British 
press  reports  have  indicated  that  a 
new'  BBC  charter,  which  was  to  have 
been  presented  to  Parliament  last 
year,  will  not  be  ready  by  June  30 
when  the  BCC’s  current  six-months 
charter  extension  will  expire. 

Long  Ranger  Transmission  of  Very  High 

Frequency  Signals — Point  to  Point 
Service 

A  method  of  sending  very  high  fre¬ 
quency  radio  signals,  in  the  area  of 
50  megacycles,  over  long  distances, 
with  potential  important  effects  in 
easing  the  shortage  of  frequencies  for 


Assembled  above  are  fourteen  of  the  top,  senior,  Air  Force  Communications-Electronics 
Officers  who  met  recently  in  the  Pentagon  for  an  overview  of  their  activities  within  the  Air 
Force  on  a  world-wide  scale.  These  men  are  directing  the  Air  Force's  C-E  program  from 
Headquarters  and  the  major  air  commands.  Seated,  L-R:  Brig.  Gen.  Ludlow  Bryan;  Maj.  Gen. 
Grandison  Gardner,  Chairman;  Joint  ‘Air  Defense  Board;  Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  C.  Maude; 
Maj.  Gen.  Roy  H.  Lynn;  Brig.  Gen.  Blair  E.  Garland.  Standing,  l-r:  Colonels  C.  E.  Mc- 
Brayer,  C.  M.  Gordon,  G.  B.  Hoffman,  David  C  Schlenker,  J.  K.  Dearmond,  W.  Snouffer, 
G.  H.  Rockey,  L.  N.  Palmer,  P.  Moen  (Colonel  John  Bestic  not  shown). 


long-distance  point-to-point  communi¬ 
cations  and  providing  greater  range 
for  microwave  and  mobile  services, 
was  made  public  the  week  of  April 
28th. 

Details  of  the  research  project,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Collins  Radio  Co.,  and 
a  group  of  scientists  working  with  the 
State  Department,  are  slated  to  be 
published  in  the  up-coming  issue  of 
the  Physical  Review,  the  journal  of 
the  American  Physical  Society,  proba¬ 
bly  the  week  of  May  5th. 

In  the  tests,  directional  signals  sent 
from  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  on  49.8  me 
for  more  than  a  year  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  consistently  800  miles  away,  at 
Sterling,  Va.,  regardless  of  time  of 
day,  atmospheric  conditions,  or  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  it  was  reported. 

The  transmission  system  uses  a  new* 
approach  to  the  E  layer  of  the  iono¬ 
sphere,  heretofore  considered  a  bar 
to  long-distance  use  of  the  very  high 
freauencies.  Under  the  new  “scatter¬ 
ing”  theory,  the  scientists  capitalize 
on  ionospheric  irregularities  and  use 
them  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  sig¬ 
nals.  It  was  said  that  to  date  the 
practical  range  of  the  transmission 


has  been  1200  miles,  but  that  trans¬ 
atlantic  transmission  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  two  jumps  by' use  of  a  relay 
station  on  Greenland  or  Labrador. 

Although  technical  details  were  not 
fully  disclosed,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Cedar  Rapids  station  has  been 
picked  up  by  a  number  of  radio 
.  amateurs,  w  ho  said  that  the  outlet  had 
employed  frequency  shift  keying,  as 
well  as  amplitude  and  frequency 
modulation. 

For  point-to-point  communications, 
it  was  noted  that  the  new  approach  to 
ionospheric  disturbances  could  mean 
•  that  a  transmitter  could  remain  on 
a  single  frequency,  instead  of  using 
several  at  different  times  of  the  day 
or  year  or  under  varying  conditions. 
The  resultant  frequency  economy, 
plus  the  opening  up  of  new  fre¬ 
quencies  usable  for  communications 
other  than  “line  of  sight,”  could  be 
highly  significant  in  time,  it  is  felt. 

The  scientists  discounted  any  im¬ 
mediate  use  of  the  signal  method  for 
transatlantic  television,  because  of 
fluctuations,  but  indicated  that  it  is 
presently  usable  for  voice  or  tele¬ 
graphic  communications. 


THIS  DEPARTMENT'S  PRINCiPAL  SOURCE 

Telecommunications 

Reports 


Roland  C.  Davies,  Editor 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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V  portion  of  the  new  theory  had 
‘H  reported  earlier  by  the  Bureau 
oi  Standards. 

;)r.  Edward  M.  Purcell,  Professor 
o'  Physics  at  Harvard  University,  di- 
r(  ted  the  group  of  scientists  who 
,rked  on  the  new  method.  A  num- 
ji.  V  of  other  scientists,  including 
s(  eral  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
V  re  active  in  the  project. 

Signal  Corps  Advisory  Council 
Formed 

The  Army  Signal  Corps  announced 
April  11,  the  recent  formation  of  a 
Signal  Corps  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Advisory  Council  composed  of 
leaders  in  the  scientific  world. 

Chairman  of  the  council  is  Major 
General  George  I.  Back,  Chief  Signal 
Ofiicer  of  the  Army.  Other  members 
are: 

Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
W.  R.  G.  Baker,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Electronics  Divi¬ 
sion,  General  Electric  Company, 
Syracuse,  New  York; 

Dr.  A.  F.  Spilhaus,  Dean  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  Minne¬ 
sota; 

Dr.  A.  G.  Hill,  Director  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  of  Electronics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 

Dr.  James  W.  McRae,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
New  York  City; 

Mr.  David  B.  Smith,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Philco  Corporation,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Ralph  S.  Holmes,  Director, 
Contractor  Research  Laboratory, 
RCA,  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  and 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hewlett,  Vice  President, 
Hewlett  Packard  Company,  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  Advisory  Council  met  in  the 
Pentagon  April  9  and  10  to  discuss 
Signal  Corps  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  problems. 

General  Elder  of  Signal  Corps 
Honored  on  Retirement 

Brigadier  General  Eugene  V.  Elder, 
former  Chief  of  the  Procurement  and 
Distribution  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  retired  from  the 
Army  April  30  and  was  honored  on 
the  occasion  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Armed  Services  with  a  simple  re- 
<*eption  in  the  Pentagon. 

During  the  month  of  May,  General 


AMBIER 


Technical  Service  Data  Sheet 


PENNA. 


Subject:  how  to  make  paint  stick  to 

GALVANISED  IRON  WITH  LITHOFORNI® 


INTRODUCTION 

"Lithoform”  forms  a  dense,  zinc  phosphate  coating  on  zinc,  cadmium, 
and  galvanized  surfaces — including  Galvanneal,  cadmium  plated  steel, 
zinc  plated  steel,  zinc  base  alloys,  and  zinc  base  die  castings.  The 
"Lithoform”  coating,  which  is  non-metallic  and  inactive,  retards  reaction 
between  alkaline  metal  oxide  and  the  paint  film.  Peeling  and  loss  of 
adhesion  are  thus  greatly  retarded  on  painted  Lithorized  zinc  and  cadmium. 

ADVANTAGES 
OF 

"IITHOFORM” 

"Lithoform”  forms  a  durable 
bond  for  paint.  It  is  economical. 

It  eliminates  ffequent  repaint¬ 
ing.  It  protects  both  the  paint 
finish  and  the  metal  underneath. 

"Lithoform”  meets  these  Gov¬ 
ernment  Finish  Specifications: 

QQ-P-416 
RR-C-82 

MIL-E-917A  (Ships) 

JAN-F-495 
AN-F.20 

U.S.N.  Appendix  6 
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Murray  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Murray  Circuit  Protectors  are  fully 
magnetic  and  provide  maximum  pro¬ 
tection  for  both  domestic  and  indus¬ 
trial  wiring.  Housings  are  of  galvanized 
iron  which  is  Spray  Lithorized  for  long 
paint  life. 


THE  LITHORIZING  PROCESS 

"Lithoform”  can  be  applied  by  brushing  or  spraying  the  work  with  simple 
hand  equipment,  by  dipping  it  in  tanks,  or  by  spraying  it  in  industrial 
power  washers. 

Brush,  Galvanized  bay  windows,  cornices,  rain  gutters,  hardware, 
building  siding,  truck  panels,  and  farm  equipment  are  typical  of  the  many 
surfaces  that  are  treated  effectively  with  Brush  "Lithoform”. 

Dip.  This  grade  is  used  for  coating  cleaned  surfaces  of  such  typical 
products  as.  cabinets,  refrigeration  condensers,  etc.,  immersed  in  heated 
solutions  in  tanks. 


Spray.  The  spray  process  is  the  most  logical  one  with  which  to  coat 
sheets,  coiled  strip  or  duplicate  products  best  processed  on  a  conveyor. 


CHEMICALS 


AGP 


PROCESSES 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  "LITHOFORM" 
AND  ON  YOUR  OWN  METAL  PROTECTION  PROBLEMS. 
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Elder  will  remain  at  his  present  ad¬ 
dress,  2339  11th  Street,  North,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Virginia.  After  this  month,  and 
for  an  indefinite  period,  he  will  live 
at  128  Broadport  Avenue,  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey. 

General  Elder’s  military  career  be¬ 
gan  August  5,  1917,  when  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Kentucky  National 
Guard.  He  was  commissioned  in  the 
Reserve  in  1918,  and  in  the  Regular 
Army  in  1920.  During  World  War 
II  he  held  iniportant  supply  assign¬ 
ments  with  the  Signal  Corps,  includ¬ 
ing  command  of  the  Philadelphia 
Signal  Corps  Procurement  District. 
Shortly  after  the  war  he  became  Chief 
of  the  Procurement  and  Distribution 
Branch,  Signal  Division,  European 
Command. 

In  August,  1949  General  Elder  be¬ 
came  Chief  of  the  Procurement  and 
Distribution  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer;  a  position  he 
held  until  October,  1951  when  he  left 
because  of  illness. 

On  October  16,  1951  Brigadier 
General  Victor  A.  Conrad,  former 
Chief  of  the  Army  Communications 
Service  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  became  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Procurement  and  Distribution 
Division.  He  became  Chief  on  March 
8  of  this  year. 

Among  those  attending  the  recep¬ 
tion  for  General  Elder  were: 

Major  General  S.  B.  Akin  (Ret) 
former  Chief  Signal  Officer;  Major 
General  J.  Matejka,  Military  Director 
for  Production  and  Requirements, 
Munitions  Board;  Major  General 
William  O.  Reeder,  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff.  G-4;  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  D.  O’Connell,  Deputy  Chief 
Signal  Officer:  Brigadier  General  Vic¬ 
tor  A.  Conrad.  Assistant  Chief  Signal 
Officer  for  Procurement  and  Distribu¬ 
tion;  and  Brigadier  General  W.  Pres¬ 
ton  Corderman,  Commandins^  Gen¬ 
eral,  Signal  Corps  Supply  Agency. 
Philadelphia. 

OCSigO  Assignments 

Colonel^  Everett  L.  Butler  has  re¬ 
ported  for  active  duty  training  with 
the  Comptroller. 

Colonel  Horace  L,  Reynolds  and 
Captains  Jay  N,  Stonehaker  and 
Joseph  F.  Byrne  have  reported  for 
active  duty  training.  They  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Signal  Plans  and  Opera¬ 
tions  Division,  Army  Communica¬ 
tions  Service  Division,  and  Personnel 
and  Training  Division,  respectively. 


During  retirement  ceremonies  for  Brig.  General  E.  V.  Elder,  Brig.  General  James  D.  O'Connell 
presented  the  General  with  a  plaque.  Mrs.  Elder  looks  on. 


Lt.  Col.  Harry  W.  Berry  has  been 
designated  Army  Coordinator  of  the 
Coordinating  Panel,  JCEC. 

Lt.  Col.  Arthur  L.  Baker  and  Major 
James  G.  Hearick  have  reported  for 
duty  in  the  Career  Management 
Branch. 

Lt.  Col.  John  F.  Kuster  has  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  in  the  office  of  the 
Inspector  General. 

Lt.  Col.  Milton  D.  Weeks  has  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  in  the  Personnel  and 
Training  Division. 

The  following  officers  were  graduated 
from  the  Communication  Officers  Short 
Course  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Monterey,  California,  on  dates 
indicated: 

April  11,  1952 
Group  21C 

Ensign  W.  W.  Cornelius,  USN 
Lieutenant  F,  J.  Desmond,  USNR 
Ensign  L.  A.  Dubois,  USNR 
Lieutenant  J.  P.  Evans,  USNR 
Lieutenant  ijg)  C.  M.  Niman,  USNR 
Lieutenant  R.  H.  Pedersen,  USNR 
Ensign  A.  R.  Roan,  Jr.,  USNR 
Ensign  O.  B.  Stieren,  Jr.,  USN 
Lieutenant  i  jg)  P.  B.  Vineent,  USNR 
Lieutenant  J.  A.  Webster,  Jr.,  USNR 
Ensign  B.  A.  Everett,  USN 
IJeutenant  C.  S.  Goodgame,  USNR 
Ensign  S.  C.  Lang,  USN 
IJeutenant  ijg)  A.  Levitt,  USNR 
Ensign  Wm.  H.  Lloyd,  USNR 
Lieutenant  Commander  L.  J.  Matte, 
USNR 

Lieutenant  John  Michael,  Jr.,  USNfi 
IJeutenant  L.  M.  Roberts,  USNR 
Lieutenant  G.  L.  Sarris,  USNR 
Ensign  C.  J.  Stockman,  Jr.,  USN 
Lieutenant  E.  W.  Tufts,  USNR 


Lieutenant  {jg)  C.  M.  Walker,  US.\ 
Ensign  B.  W einbaum,  USN 
Lieutenant  E.  B.  W oodb ridge,  Jr., 
USNR 

May  9,  1952 
Group  22A 

Ensign  O.  H.  Bell,  USNR 
Ensign  W .  J .  Boyd,  USNR 
Lieutenant  D.  W.  Casey,  USNR 
Lieutenant  D.  J.  Crider,  Jr.,  USNR 
Ensign  J.  S.  Eljelt,  USN 
Lieutenant  E.  M.  Friedlander,  USNR 
Lieutenant  { jg)  W.  H.  Gathje,  USN 
Lieutenant  ijg)  Eugene  C.  Gravelle, 
USNR 

Lieutenant  ijg)  D.  J.  Hendrick,  Jr., 
USNR 

Ensign  Harold  Hiken,  USNR 
IJeutenant  F.  P.  Hoagland,  USNR 
Lieutenant  { jg)  R.  B.  Ledridge,  USN 
IJeutenant  C.  R.  McNeely,  USNR 
Ensign  F.  A.  McQuade,  USNR 
*  Ensign  K.  S.  Moulton,  USNR 

Awards  for  Amateur  Radio  Operators 

The  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
offered  a  double-header  program  for 
licensed  amateur  radio  operators  on 
Armed  Forces  Day,  Saturday,  May 
17,  1952. 

The  three  Services  co-sponsored  a 
receiving  competition  and  a  military* 
to-amateur  test,  patterned  directly 
after  the  successful  1951  Armed 
Forces  Day  exercise. 

The  receiving  competition  was 
open  to  any  short  wave  listener  who 
could  “read”  International  Morse 
Code  at  25  words  per  minute.  Any 
listener  who  submitted  a  perfect  copy 
received  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  attest- 
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tests  prove  these  new  resistors  have  no  equal 

CRITICAL  ELECTRONIC 
)^)S^  AND  AVIONIC  CIRCUITS 


Type  WW  Precision  Wire 
Wound  Resistors  excel 
JAN*R>93  Specifications. 


c,l 


Where  an  Armed  Forces  or  Industrial  specification  sets 
up  hard-to-meet  requirements — beat  them  with  these 
newly  developed  IRC  resistors!  Unbiased  comparative 
tests  prove  they  have  no  equal  in  reliability  and  stability. 

All-new  Type  WW  Precision  Wire  Wounds  far  surpass 
i  JAN-R-93  Characteristic  B  Specifications!  New  winding 
^  forms  hold  more  wire  for  higher  resistance  value.  New 

J  winding  technique  ends  possibility  of  shorted  turns  or 
winding  strains.  New  terminations  are  rugged  and  strain- 
^  free.  New  type  insulation  beats  humidity — assures  long, 
dependable  high  temperature  life. 


Type  BOC  Boron*Carbon 
PRECISTORS  meet  Signal 
Corps  Specification 
r  MIL-  R-10509. 


1st  2nd  3rd  4th  Resist. 

Original  Cycle  Cycle  Cycle  Cycle  at  End 
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TEST  RESULTS 
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Type  FS  Fuse  Resistors 
meet  JAN-R*184  Temper¬ 
ature  Cycling  Tests. 


hiL-tt-  ^ 
1050»  I 


Type  DCC  (Deposited 
Carbon)  PRECISTORS 
equal  Signal  Corps  Speci¬ 
fication  MIL-R-.10509. 


Cmut  -WV 

Power  Resistors  •  Voltmeter  Multipliers 
Insulated  Composition  Resistors 
Low  Wattage  Wire  Wounds 
Controls  •  Voltage  Dividers 
Deposited  Carbon  PRECISTORS 
HP  and  High  Voltage  Resistors 
Precisions  •  Insulated  Chokes 
Boron-Carbon  PRECISTORS. 
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Severe  cycling  and  100-hour  load  tests  resulted  in  virtually  zero  changes 
in  resistance.  Other  rigid  tests  prove  Type  WW's  high  mechanical 
strength,  freedom  from  shorting,  resistance  to  high  humidity. 

New  Type  BOC  Boron-Carbon  PRECISTORS  offer  tremen¬ 
dous  advantages  in  military  electronic  equipment — radar, 
gunfire  control,  telemetering,  communications,  computing 
and  service  instruments.  Type  BOC*s  combine  high 
accuracy  and  long-time  stability,  reduce  temperature 
coefficient  of  conventional  deposited  carbon  resistors, 
replace  high  value  wire  wound  precisions  at  substantial 
savings  in  space  and  cost. 

Type  DCC  (Deposited  Carbon)  PRECISTORS  are  the  latest 
small-size,  high-stability  units  for  high  frequency  circuits. 
Voltage  coeflficient  and  capacitive  and  inductive  reactance 
are  low.  Type  DCC’s  are  the  economical  answer  to  the 
needs  of  modern  electrical  and  electronic  circuits. 

New  Type  FS  Fuse  Resistors  are  dual-purpose  units,  func¬ 
tioning  as  resistors  under  normal  conditions  and  as  fuses 
under  abnormal  conditions.  They  can  be  wired  into  cir¬ 
cuits  as  easily  as  molded  wii  e  wound  resistors. 

Send  for  full  technical  data  on  these  resistors.  Remember — Your  IRC 
Distributor  can  give  you  prompt  delivery  of  experimental  or  pilot- 
run  quantities— right  from  his  local  stocks. 


INTERNATIONAL  RESISTANCE  COMPANY 

419-A  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  8,  PA. 

Please  Send  me  full  information  on :  — 

Type  WW  Precision  Wire  Wounds  □ 

Type  DCC  PRECISTORS  □ 

Type  BOC  Boron-Carbon  PRECISTORS  □ 
Type  FS  Fuse  Resistors  □ 

Name _ _ 


INTERNATIONAL  RESISTANCE  COMPANY, 

401  N.  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  8,  PA. 

/n  Canada:  International  Resistance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Licensee. 


J.  r.  ARNDT  a  CO..  AOV.  AOCNCV 


Title _ 

Company. 
City _ 


.Address.., 
_ State, 
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weight  31.5  lbs, 
9V%''x11Va' 

X  WA" 


A\nother  example  of  WATERMAN 
pioneering,  a  compact,  portable  instru¬ 
ment  for  precision  pulse  measurements 
adaptable  for  all  electronic  work,  in¬ 
cluding  radar  and  TV.  S-4-A  SAR 
PULSESCOPE  will  portray  all  attributes 
of  the  pulse;  such  as  shape,  amplitude, 
duration  and  time  displacement.  In  S 
mode  of  operation,  the  unit  functions 
as  a  wide  band  oscilloscope,  with 
optional  video  delay,  in  either  repeti¬ 
tive  or  triggered  sweep  conditions.  In 
A  mode  of  operation  the  unit  functions 
as  a  precision  time  measuring  device, 
with  internal  crystal  controlled  mark¬ 
ers  available  for  self  calibration.  In  R 
mode  of  operation  a  desired  small 
segment  of  A  Sweep  is  expanded  to 
fill  the  face  of  the  tube  for  detailed 
observation. 


Colonel  Ralph  D.  McKinney 


Colonel  Loren  Gaither 


EUCOM  communications  branch. 
New  director  of  Squier  Signal  Lab¬ 
oratory  is  Colonel  Ralph  D.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  signal  officer  for  the  Alaskan 
Army  Command  for  the  past  2VL» 
years. 

Gaither,  an  AFCA  member  and  one 
of  SIGNAL’S  favorite  authors,  will 
supervise  work  in  applied  and  nuclear 
physics,  radar,  meteorology,  thermi- 
onics,  and  counter-measures,  also 
served  as  technical  director  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Network  from  1948- 
52.  A  native  of  Siloam  Springs,  ArkT^ 
he  received  a  B.S.  in  E.E.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas  in  1929. 
He  also  attended  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  Carnegie  Tech,  and 
has  done  special  study  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company. 

Known  widely  for  his  music  com¬ 
position  hobbv,  his  selections  were 
presented  in  “all  Gaither”  concerts 
bv  the  Weisbaden  Symphonv  and 
Heidelberg  Svmphonic  orchestras. 


ing  code  copying  proficiency,  over 
the  signature  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  A.  Lovett. 

The  military-to-amateur  test  was 
for  holders  of  valid  FCC  amateur 
radio  operator  licenses.  Headquarters 
stations  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  established  radio  contact  with 
arriateur  operators  and  acknowledged 
these  contacts  with  official  “QSL” 
cards.  Each  Service  station  would 
QSL  separately  so  amateurs  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  three  dif¬ 
ferent  QSL  cards. 


Video  Amplifier  band  pass  up  to  11  me  . . . 
optional  Video  delay  0.55  /ks  . . .  Pulse  rise  and 
fall  time  better  than  0.07  /lxs...  Video  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  0.5  p  to  p/inch  . . .  S  Sweep  80  cycles 
to  400  KC  either  triggered  or  repetitive ...  A 
Sweep  1.2  /its  to  12,000  /zs,  R  Delay  3  /xs  to 
10,000  /IS  . . .  Directly  calibrated  on  a  precision 
dial . . .  R  Pedestal  (or  sweep)  2.4  /xs  to  24  /xs 
. . .  A  &  R  Sweep  Triggers  available  externally 
. . .  Internal  crystal  markers  of  10  /xs  50  /xs  . .  • 
Built  in  precision  amplitude  calibration.. 
Operates  on  50  to  1000  cycles  at  115V  AC. 


Combat  Veterans  Receive 
Assignments 

-  A  pair  of  combat  veterans  recently 
returned  from  overseas  have  been 
named  directors  of  Signal  Corps 
Engineering  Laboratory  divisions. 

Named  new  head  of  Evans  Signal 
Laboratory  in  West  Belmar  is  Colonel 
Loren  E.  Gaither,  past  chief  of  the 


ENGINEERING  OPPORTUNITIES 


PHILADELPHIA  25,  PA. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  POKETSCOPE 


Westinghouse 

WANTED 

Design  Engineers  and  Technical  Writers 

For  work  on  airborne  radar,  shipborne 
radar,  radio  communications  equipment,  micro- 
wave  relay,  or  microwave  communications. 

Good  pay,  excellent  working  conditions :  advance¬ 
ment  on  individual  merit:  location — Baltimore. 

Send  resume  of  experience  and  education  to: 

Manager,  Industrial  Relations 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
2519  Wilkens  Avenue 
Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


WATERMAN  PRODUCTS  INCLUDE 


S-5-A  LAB  PULSESCOPE 

$-10-B  GENERAL  POCKETSCOPE 
S-1 1  -A  INDUSTRIAL  POCKETSCOPE 
S-14-A  HIGH  GAIN  POCKETSCOPE 
$.14-B  WIDE  BAND  POCKETSCOPE 
S-1 5-A  TWIN  TDBE  POCKETSCOPE 


Also  RAYONIC  Cathode  Ray  Tubes 
RAKSCOPES  and  other  equipment 
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a  simplified 


more  dependable  and  flexible 


relay  type 


dial  switchboard 


When  we  first  introduced  the  Leich  Dial  System,  the  most  enthusiastic  comments 
came  from  people  with  long  experience  in  the  operatibn  of  dial  apparatus. 

They  could  plainly  see  the  advantages  the  Leich  Dial  System  offered 
because  of  their  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  then  available  switching  equipment. 

The  simplicity,  the  unique  construction  that .  eliminated  thousands  of 
soldering  joints,  ^that  made  the  Leich  Dial  System  easy  to  understand  and 
operate,  appealed  to  them.  When  they  discovered  that  lines  and  links  could 
be  added  quickly  and  inexpensively  by  their  own  men,  with  no  factory 
installers  necessary they  agreed  we  had  the  answer  to  their  prayers  for  a 
more  sensible  dial  switchboard. 

The  panel  below  tells  how  simple  and  easy  it  is  to  add  to  the  Leich 
Dial  System.  A  20  page  illustrated  catalog  gives  more  complete  information. 


Write  for  it. 


How  you  can  add 
ten  lines  to  the 
Leich  Dial  System 
in  ten  minutes. 


Single,  jack-in  relay  bars 
contain  the  line  and  cut¬ 
off  relays  for  each  group 
of  ten  lines.  These  are 
carried  in  stock  —  wired, 
tested,  ready  to  install. 


This  shows  where  the  line  re¬ 
lay  bars  are  jacked-in.  Every 
switch-board  is  fully  wired 
and  contains  the  iacks  for 
plugging-in  these  10-line  relay 
bars  up  to  full  capacity. 
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All  that's  necessary  is  to 
jack-in  the  relay  bar 
units  as  shown  here.  Each 
relay  bar  jacked-in  adds 
10  lines  to  the  switch¬ 
board. 


SALES  CORPORATION  •  427  W.  RANDOLPH  ST..  CHICAGO  6.  ILL 
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An  Important  Statement 


SUUIIE 


Military  Telephone  Handset 


kid  MS  *** 

panics  ^vlth  con  are  an 

standard  Signa  j^.away  the  top 

Today  Shttf  has  achieved 

producer  ^^ord  for  delivering 
an  ‘»t^®‘‘*"‘^‘"®tity  of  the  right 

right  time. 

“v.-es  are  available  for  a 

Our  fae*ht^  ^  j  ^^auetion  of 
limited  addrttonal  P 

needing  Hdi  assurance  ot 

Handsets  hav  Quality  as 

"Delivery  on  Time,  V 

Specified.” 

SHIIH  IW. 


H-33D/PT 


Standard  Signal 
Corps  Telephone 
Handset 


Complete  Handsets  or 
separate  receiver 
or  transmitter  units  are 
available  on  rated  orders 


FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION.  WRITE.  WIRE  or  CALL 

SHURE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

Department  of  War  Contract  Sales 

225  West  Huron  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 

\  Cable  Address!  SHUREMICRO 


NEWS 

McKinney,  a  1934  West  P(  i^t 
graduate  from  Marlow,  Okla.,  ser  ed 
as  signal  officer  for  the  First  Cavc-lrv 
Division  in  the  Southwest  Pac  fic 
from  1943-45.  After  the  war  he 
served  with  the  Army  Field  Foi  es 
Board  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  fr-nTi 
1946-47,  and  as  member  of  the  lie- 
search  and  Development  Divisinn. 
Army  General  Staff. 

As  director  of  Squier  Laboratory 
.he  is  in  charge  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  photography,  com¬ 
ponents  and  materials,  frequericy 
control,  power  sources,  and  chemicai- 
physics  fields. 

Gilbertson  Signal  Officer  in  Iceland 

Two  former  telephone  company 
engineers — both  lieutenant  colonels  at 
The  Southeastern  Signal  School  here 
— barely  got  acquainted  when  one  of 
them  took  over  the  other’s  job. 

Lt.  Col.  Oscar  F.  Gilbertson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  wire  division,  TSESS. 
recently  changed  jobs  to  become  chief 
signal  officer  of  the  Iceland  Defense 
Command. 

The  48-vear-old  Col.  Gilbertson,  a 
onetime  Western  Electric  engineer  in 
Chicago,  was  relieved  of  his  Camp 
Gordon  command  by  Lt.  Col. 
Lawrence  N.  Van  Nort,  a  methods 
engineer  for  Bell  Telephone  in  New 
York. 

The  two  colonels  knew^  each  other 
three  weeks,  with  Van  Nort  acting 
as  Gilbertson’s  assistant. 

Then  53-year-old  Col.  Van  Nort. 
who  had  30  years  service  with  the 
telephone  company  when  he  was  re¬ 
called  from  the  reserves  Jan.  7,  took 
over  the  reins  of  the  wire  division. 
Col.  Gilbertson,  of  415  N.  Catherine 
St.,  La  Grange  Park,  Ill.,  was  former¬ 
ly  in  charge  of  alT  engineering  for  the 
upstate  New  York  and  New  England 
telephone  exchanges. 

A  telephone  employee  for  23  vears. 
Gilbertson  served  five  years  in  World 
War  II,  rising  from  lieutenant  to 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  spent  four 
years  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  charge  of  fixed  army  com¬ 
munications  in  eight  western  states. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Thorpe  Awarded 
Commendaflon  Ribbon 

The  Air  Force  communications  and 
electronic  system  used  in  support  oi 
“Operation  Greenhouse,”  the  Eni 
wetok  atomic  test,  have  earned  a  com¬ 
mendation  ribbon  for  Col.  Charle^ 
A.  Thorpe  former  Washingtonian  who 
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lie  was  cited  in  particular  for  re- 
spc*  isibility  in  developing  electronic 
to  meet  the  highly  exacting 
re(j  lirements  related  to  atomic  air 
opt'iiitions.  • 

'{ he  colonel  is  well  known  in  com- 
niii.  ications  circles  through  having 
he.ii  chief*  of  the  Electronics  Re¬ 
quirements  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
poi'  C  in  Washington. 

In  the  past  he  was  on  the  radio 
and  radar  committees  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Board  and  of  the 
Munitions  Board.  He  also  was  on  the 
Joint  British-American  Standardiza¬ 
tion  Committee  which  met  in  London, 
Montreal  and  Washington. 

Unit  Cited  lor  Maneuver  Work 

A  letter  of  appreciation  for  ma¬ 
neuver  work  during  Exercise  “Snow¬ 
fall’  has  been  received  by  the  24th 
Signal  Service  Battalion  stationed  at 
Fort  ’Devens.  The  message  of  con¬ 
gratulation  was  written  by  Major 
General  C.  G.  Helmick,  Command¬ 
ing  general  of  the  Headquarters 
L  inpire  Group. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Clayton  L. 
Chaput,  commanding  officer  of  the 
signal  battalion,  forwarded  the  letter 
with  his  own  commendation  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  battalion. 
Text  of  General  Helmick’s  letter: 
“1  wish  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
you  and  members  of  your  corhmand 
performed  the  mission  of  operation 
and  maintainence  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  system  for  Headquarters,  Um¬ 
pire  Group,  during  Exercise  SNOW¬ 
FALL  at  Camp  Drum,  New  York. 

1  am  fully  aware  of  the  important 
and  vital  part  that  efficient  communi¬ 
cations  play  in  an  exercise  of  this 
nature  and  the  necessity  for  a  de¬ 
pendable  communications  system  for 
control  of  the  operations  by  the 
umpires.  You  and  your  command 
fully  met  the  difficult  task  that  was 
assigned  to  you  and  in  large  measure 
assisted  in  the  success  of  the  Ma¬ 
neuver. 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  a 
job  well  done.” 

The  message  was  signed  “C.  G. 
Helmick.  Maior  General.  United 
States  Army,  Commanding.” 

With  the  completion  of  Exercise 
“Snowfall”,  the  24th  Signal  Service 
Battalion  added  another  successful 
nianeuver  to  its  list  which  now'  in¬ 
cludes  “Portrev”,  “Swarmer”  and 
“Southern  Pine.” 


EVERY 

TIME 


it  PIONEER  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GROUND  RADAR 

ir  PIONEER  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  COMMUNICATION 
EQUIPMENT 

i(  PIONEER  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  NAVIGATION 
EQUIPMENT 

if  PIONEER  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RADIO  SYSTEMS 

Bendix  Radio  is  currently  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Ground  Controlled 
Approach  Aircraft  Landing  Systems,  Airborne  Communication  Equipment, 
Airborne  Navigation  Systems,  Mobile  Communication  Equipment,  Railroad 
Communication  Systems,  Automobile  Radios  and  precision  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  expressly  designed  for  the  Military  Services. 


~BendiX  ~Radio 

DIVISION  OF  BENDIX  AVIATION  CORPORATION 

BALTIMORE  4,  MARYLAND 
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An  inspection  of  the  radio  amateur 
call  book  discloses  that  there  are  24 
licensed  amateur  radio  operators  at 
the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station, 
Inyokern,  China  Lake,  California. 
China  Lake  is  about  80  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  from  Bakersfield,  the 
nearest  large  city.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  very  few  crows  stationed  at 
China  Lake.  It  is  a  longer  trip  by 
road,  and  the  local  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  are  limited.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  amateur  radio  re¬ 
ceives  so  much  attention. 

Some  of  the  “hams”  took  their 
hobby  to  China  Lake  with  them; 
others  acquired  it  there.  Among  the 
former  is  Lieutenant  Elwood  C. 
Veregge,  USMC.  He  has  been  an 
amateur  operator  for  15  years.  With 
his  500-watt  transmitter,  he  has  made 
contacts  with  165  countries,  including 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Oman, 
Italian  Somaliland,  New  Guinea,  and 
Pitcairn  Island.  His  call  is  W6PBL 

Frank  J.  Kirby,  an  electronics  tech¬ 
nician,  has  been  a  “ham”  for  25 
years.  His  interest  started  when  he 
took  a  Boy  Scout  merit  badge  exami¬ 
nation  in  radio.  As  W6WI,  he  ope¬ 
rates  a  400-watt  transmitter  from  his 
home  and  a  450-watt  transmitter  from 

his  car.  Kirbv  is  one  of  the  few  West 
•/ 

Coast  amateurs  who  uses  single  side- 
hand  emission  for  “phone”  work. 

Kirby’s  son,  Laird,  is  one  of  those 
who  has  acquired  his  hobby  recently. 
He  now  has  a  Novice  class  license 
with  the  call  WN6PLH. 

Fred  S.  Howell,  Head  of  the  radar 
section.  Metric  Electronics  Branch, 
Test  Department,  operates  amateur 
station  W6MTY.  Howell  received  his 
first  radio  license  in  1936.  He  is  now 
teaching  a  class  in  International 
Morse  Code  for  about  18  members  of 
the  Marine  Guided  Missile  Unit,  who 
want  to  get  amateur  radio  licenses. 

“Ham”  radio  is  probably  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Howell’s  coming  to  China 
Lake.  His  original  contact  was  by 
radio  through  Rodnev  W.  Johnson 
(W6MUR),  Head  of  the  Metric  Elec¬ 
tronics  Branch,  Test  Department. 

The  usefulness  of  “hams”  was 
provided  locally  in  November  1951, 
when  the  Kern  River  overflowed  its 
banks  and  drove  1000  people  from 
their  homes  at  Kernville.  George  R. 
Sutherlen  fW6DUF),  took  a  portable 


Uhiet  Kadioman  Uon- 
ald  Johnson,  USNR,  of 
South  San  Francisco, 
California,  at  the  op¬ 
erating  position  of  his 
amateur  station 
W6QIE. 


W6FGA,  W6FHF,  W6GAN,  W6HCX. 
W6HNJ,  W6KJH,  W6KVW,  W6LHX. 
W6MHW,  W6TLS,  W6UGZ,  W6WZ, 
and  W6ZDO. 

The  activities  at  China  Lake  are  an 
e^ellent  example  of  how  amateur 
radio  can  be  a  hobby,  training  for  a 
career  in  electronics,  and  a  service  to 
the  community. 


radio  station  into  the  flood  area  to 
help  maintain  communications  with 
the  outside  world.  Dick  Pearson  and 
Bob  Collins  (W6WBY)  manned  the 
other  end  of  the  circuit  for  Sutherlen. 

In  addition  to  the  amateur  stations 
mentioned  above,  the  following  are 
located  at  Cliina  Lake:  W6AUO. 
W6AXR,  W6COU,  W6DEM,  W6DWZ, 


In  operating  position  at  amateur  radio  station  KH6AJF  maintained  by  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Fleet  Marine  Force  personnel  at  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.  L-R:  Col.  F.  A.'  Ramsey,  Jr., 
{KH6ASV),  trustee  of  the  station;  CpI.  D.  J.  Gee,  (W7NCQ)  and  Tech.  Sgt.  A.  Dindio,  Jr. 
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When  it  comes  to 
making  a 
in  space... 


S 

H^tackpole  cup  cores  with  their  self-shielding 
characteristic  can  be  mounted  close  to  the  chassis 
or  any  other  metal  part  for  maximum  results  in 
extremely  close  quarters.  In  some  instances,  the 
high  Q  circuits  made  possible  through  their  use 
perm.it  reduction  in  the  number  of  tubes  needed. 

Standard  types  include  numerous  shapes  and 
sizes,  each  available  in  a  wide  range  of  per- 
mieability  possibilities.  Highly  specialized  types 
to  meet  the  most  critical  specifications  can  be 
engineered  and  produced  from  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  this  exacting  field. 

Electronic  Connponenfs  Division 

STACKPOLE  CARBON  COMPANY 

St  Marys,  Pa, 


SmCKPOLE 


Other  Stackpole  core  types  include: 

ALL  STANDARD  MOLDED  IRON  CORE  TYPES,  SIDE-MOLDED, 
CHOKE  COIL  CORES,  SLEEVE  TYPES,  THREADED  TYPES  and 
COIL  FORMS.  .  .  also  Stackpole  CERAMAG*^  CORES  (FERRITES). 
Write  for  Electronic  Components  Catalog  RC~8 
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Naval  Amphibious  Base 
Amateur  Radio  Club 
Little  Creek,  Va. 

W40YL  is  the  call  sign  for  the 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  Amateur 
Radio  Club,  Little  Creek,  Va.  This 
club  has  a  membership  of  15,  of 
whom  10  are  licensed  amateur  oper¬ 
ators.  The  “home”  calls  for  the  latter 
are:  W4TTU.  W3ETD,  W6IDL, 
W0IUL,  W30GE,  W4RRA,  W40GX, 
WILWJ,  WIQVK,  and*  W3RMB. 

The  club  station  transmitter  is  a 
BC-610E,  which  operates  in  the  80-, 
40-,  and  20meter  amateur  hands.  The 
receiver  is  an  HRO  50T1. 

Activities  of  the  club  include  traffic 
handling,  I)X,  code  instruction,  and 
construction  work.  A  1-kw.  amplifier 
for  the  club  station  is  being  built. 


Navy  Amateur  Radio  News 

F.  G,  Lockard,  radioman  seaman. 
L.  S.  Navy,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Coral  Isle  Amateur  Radio 
Club.  This  club  is  located  at  the 
Naval  Communication  Station,  Guam, 
Marianas  Islands,  and  is  assigned  the 
call  KG6AAY. 

W4MSN,  Captain  H.  H.  McCarley, 
U.  S.  Navy,  District  Communica¬ 
tion  Officer  of  the  Sixth  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict,  has  been  elec*ted  president  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Communications 
Association’s  South  Carolina  chapter. 

Commander  Ivan  Loucks,  USNR, 
was  recently  awarded  a  length-bf- 
service  pin  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission,  where  he  is  em¬ 
ployed,  for  completion  of  20  years 
of  government  service.  Commander 
Loucks  formerly  served  as  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  of  Volunteer  Electronics 
Company  W-1  of  Washington,  D.  C., 


This  ham  radio  unit  rushed  from  Conway,  Ark.,  to  the  scene  of  the  state's  worst  tornado  in 
history  was  put  into  operation  in  Bald  Knob  by  its  owner.  Until  downed  telephone  lines 
could  be  repaired,  the  set  furnished  the  only  means  of  sending  communications  out  of 

devastated  Bald  Knob  and  Judsonia. 


for  three  years.  He  is  now  Material 
Officer  of  that  company. 

Commander  Edwin  W.  Lovejoy, 
USNR,  was  awarded  his  length-of- 
service  pin  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  for  completion 
of  30  years  government  service.  Com¬ 
mander  Lovejoy  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Volunteer  Electronics  Com¬ 
pany  W-5  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Commander  George  A. 
Rollins,  USNR.  another  employee  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  received  his  length-of-serv- 
ice  pin  for  completion  of  20  years  of 
government  service. 

USAF 

Bolivian  Revolt 

Through  the  Air  Force  MARS  sta¬ 
tion  AH4EH  located  at  Lima.  Peru 


Approximately  50  of  the  Headquarters  USAF,  Mars  members  are  shown  below  on  the  steps 
of  the  Pentagon.  Further  information  on  this  group  will  be  carried  in  SIGNAL  July-August 
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came  the  first  news  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  in  Bolivia  that  another 
revolution  had  ended,  the  opposition 
was  victorious  and  ail  Americans  in 
La  Paz  were  safe. 

Nebraska  Food  Area 

Headquarters  10th  Air  Force 
placed  an  emergency  operation  team 
in  the  Nebraska  flood  area  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  DEP-52  10th  Air  Force. 
Communications  within  the  disaster 
area  were  being  handled  by  SAC  and 
10th  Air  Force  MARS  circuits  with 
terminations  at  both  Headquarters 
USAF  and  Headquarters  10th  Air 
Force.  The  American  Red  Cross  units 
have  tied  to  the  MARS  network  and 
Mr.  Rickter  of  the  Washington  Office 
were  presently  in  the  flood  area  and 
MARS  was  standing  by  to  handle 
traffic  for  him. 

i 

Mars  Operation  and  Participation  In 
Sarcap 

A  number  of  MDW  net  stations  and 
operators,  among  them.AF4PWX  and 
AF4KMG  participated  in  the  Simu¬ 
lated  Air  Rescue  Civilian  Air  Patrol 
drill  held  in  central  Maryland  area 
on  Sunday,  20  April  1952  from  0800 
to  1500  hours.  The  total  number  of 
operators  participating  is  unknown 
at  Thi^  writing.  In  the  future,  the 
MDW  personnel  expect  to  participate 
on  an  increased  basis. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,'  Idaho 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  ? 
the  proud  owner  of  one  of  the  newest 
MARS  Stations — given  the  call  letter 
K7FBL.  The  Mountain  Home  Sta¬ 
tion,  with  a  power  of  750  watts,  i' 
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p.  J.  Kirby  (see  China  Lake  story,  pg.  68) 
gives  e  resume  of  Southern  California 
weather  to  a  fellow  "ham"  in  Seattle  while 
his  son  monitors  the  transmission.  Below: 
Kirby  tests  the  450  watt  transmitter  installed 
in  his  car. 


capable  of  contacting  short  .wave  sta¬ 
tions  the  world  over. 

The  MARS  Station  Director  at 
Mountain  Home  is  Major  Dominic 
A.  Bartol,  an  ardent  “ham”  himself. 
Deputy  Director  is  Captain  C.  A. 
Koppe,  who,  during  World  War  II 
helped  to  establish  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  communication  stations  for 
the  Air  Force  in  Turkey  and  other 
areas  in  the  Middle  East. 

Captain  Koppe  travels  one  hundred 
twenty  miles  at  his  own  expense  to 
present  the  “MARS”  story  to  the 
‘‘Gem  State  Radio  Club”  which  has 
approximately  fifty  (50)  licensed 
amateur  operators  in  attendance  and 
meets  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  Mountain  Home  MARS  Sta¬ 
tion’s  construction  was  started  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1951.  Federal  Communi¬ 
cation  Commission’s  authorization  for 
actual  air  operation  was  received  28 
January  1952.  Present  plans  will 
allow  base  personnel  with  an  interest 
in  amateur  radio  an  opportunity  for 
ofT  dutv  hours  training  in  the  field 
that  will  eventually  lead  to  their  own 
‘‘ham”  licenses. 


JONES  &LAUGHLIN 

STEEL  CORPORATION  Estimates 

^250/000  Annual  Savings  Using 

XEROX-Multigraph  Methods  For 
Duplicating  Hundreds  of  Office  Forms 


Faced  with  today’s  higher  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  increasing  taxes, 
management  welcomes  new 
ways  to  cut  costs. 

A  survey  at  Jones  &  Laughlin 
revealed  that  by  adopting 
XeroX-Multigraph  duplicating 
methods  they  would  save  ap¬ 
proximately  $250,000  annually 
through  a  new  Decentralized 
Form  Duplicating  Program. 

The  new,  dry,  revolutionary, 
direct  positive  xerography  proc¬ 
ess  using  XeroX  copying  equip¬ 
ment,  prepares  offset  paper 


masters  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
for  run  off  on  Multigraph  Dupli¬ 
cators.,  This  enables  Jones  & 
Laughlin  to  duplicate  their  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  forms  easier, 
faster  and  cheaper  than  before. 

The  same  principles  of  the 
plan  used  by  Jones  and  Laughlin 
may  be  applied  to  many  types  of 
business,  large  and  small. 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of 
this  detailed  report.  Learn  how 
your  company  can  cut  duplicat- 
'  ing  costs. 


THE  HALOID  COMPANY 

52-68  HALOID  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Rectigroph  and  Foto-Flo  Photo-Copying  Machines  •  Photocopy 
Papers  and  Chemicals  •  Photographic  Papers  •  Negative 
Materials  for  the  Graphic  Arts  •  XeroX  Products  for  xerography. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Light  Bar 

A  new  Underwriter-a  p  p  r  o  v  e  d 
Kodak  Photo-Light  Bar  for  home 
movie-making  indoors  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany.  The  bar,  which  has  been  per¬ 
formance,  specification,  and  safety 
checked  in  all  respects,  is  suitable  for 
use  with  either  375-watt  medium- 
beam  Reflector  Flood  lamps  or  500- 
watt  Reflector  Flood  or  Spot  Lamps. 
It  can  be  used  with  any  movie  or  still 
camera  having  a  standard  tripod 
socket. 

For  ease  in  carrying  and  storage, 
the  bar  features  two  sloping  uprights 
which  are  riveted  to  the  main  bar 
under  spring  pressure.  These  can  be 
swiveled  outward  to  superimpose  the 
beams  from  the  two  lamps  on  the 
subject,  or  they  can  be  swung  inward 
for  convenient  storage. 

Each  lamp  socket  on  the  new 
Kodak  photo-light  bar  has  an  inde¬ 
pendent  push-through,  on-off  switch. 
A  ten-foot  cord  terminating  in  a 
molded  cap  for  connection  to  a  wall 
receptacle  extends  from  the  right 
hand  socket.  The  sockets  are  inter¬ 
connecting. 

It  is  expected  that  this  Kodak 
Photo-Light  Bar  will  provide  a 
simple,  convenient,  but  efficient  light 
unit  for  use  with  amateur  motion 
picture  and  still  cameras  for  both 
black-and-white  and  color  films. 

Miniature  Roll-Film  Tank. 

Two  rolls  of  35mm  or  828  size 
films  may  be  developed  simultaneous¬ 
ly  in  the  new^  Kodacraft  miniature 
roll-film  tank.  The  new  tank  is  a 
standard  size  roll-film  developing 
tank,  but  it  comes  supplied  with  two 
35mm  width  aprons  rather  than  the 
regular  roll  film  aprons  generally  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  Kodacraft  roll  film 
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tank.  The  new  aprons  are  capable  of 
accommodating  either  36  exposure, 
20  exposure,  or  828  film. 

Maurer  Servo^Sync  Camera  Drive 

The  Maurer  Servo-Sync  Camera 
Drive  provides  synchronization  for 
a  series  of  motion  picture  cameras  to 
very  close  tolerance,  of  the  order  of  1 
degree  of  angular  shutter  position. 
Servo-Sync  makes  possible  depend¬ 
able,  consistent,  and  accurate  simul¬ 
taneous  operation. 

The  Servo-Sync  system  is  not 
limited  to  one  camera  type,  but  is 
equally  applicable  for  use  with  a  large 
number  of  motion  picture,  scientific, 
and  ribbon-frame  cameras,  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  and  process  projectors. 
Among  the  scientific  and  engineering 
applications  are:  data  recording, 
flight  testing,  missile  tracking,  ord¬ 
nance  evaluation,  and  three-dimen¬ 
sional  studies  where  two  geometrical¬ 
ly  oriented  cameras  are^  required  for 
simultaneous  recording.  The  system 
also  has  application  in  professional 
and  television  motion  picture  produc¬ 
tion  where  extremely  close  time 
synchronization  of  a  number  of 
cameras,  projectors,  or  sound  re¬ 
cording  apparatus  is  required. 


-  Maurer  Servo>Sync  Camera  Drive,  (typical 
installation ). 


Photographic  Society*  Convention 
Non-Members  Welcome 

The  answer  to  one  of  the  most 
widely  asked  questions  of  the  year  in 
amateur  and  professional  photo¬ 
graphic  circles  alike,  is  “Yes.” 

Those  who  are  not  members  of  tbe 
Photographic  Society  of  America  and 
who  would  like  to  attend  the  national 
organization’s  first  vacation-time  con¬ 
vention.  August  12th  through  16th  in 


New  York  City,  will  be  just  as  vel. 
come  as  regular  members,  it  is  an- 
nounced  by  Paul  Gibbs,  general 
chairman. 

There  will  be  no  special  fee  for 
registration  of  non-members.  T  ley, 
too,  will  be  permitted  to  partici  »ate 
in  all  convention  activities  on  >ay. 
ment  of  the  regular  five  dollar  ^  on- 
vention  registration  fee  for  i  idi. 
viduals.  And  for  the  convenienc.’  of 
those  who  can  spend  only  one  da  .-  at 
the  convention  a  day  rate  of  two 
dollars  has  been  fixed  for  memhers 
and  non-members  alike. 

Early  announcement  of  courtesies 
to  be  accorded  non-members  was  in¬ 
spired,  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  by  a  great 
flood  of  inquiries  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  many  cities, 
he  said,  parties  of  members  and  non¬ 
members  are  being  planned  for  vaca¬ 
tion  time  at  the  convention. 

“All  of  this  unusually  early  interest 
in  this  year’s  PSA  convention  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  scheduling 
the  affair  during  one  of  the  summer 
months  instead  of  during  the  fall,  as 
in  the  past,  has  made  it  possible  for 
more  people  who  are  interested  in 
photography  to  make  a  real  holiday 
of  the  occasion. 

“No  doubt  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
vention  is  being  held  in  New  York 
City  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
too,”  he  continued.  “This  area  is  a 
photographer’s  paradise  with  its  sub¬ 
ject  matter  furnishing  limitless  variety 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  every  kind  of  a 
photographer.” 

Quested  Elgar,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Camera  Club  Council  of 
the^New  York  area,  which  is  host 
organization,  assures  visitors  that  ex¬ 
pert  guides  will  be  available  ^before, 
during  and  after  the  convention  to 
lead  them  to  places  they  want  to 
photograph  and  give  them  tips  on 
*  how  to  make  their  picture*?. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who 
wish  to  complete  their  vacation  plans 
early,  advance  registration  blanks 
have  been  made  available  earlv. 
Members  will  receive  theirs  through 
the  mails.  Non-members  may  get 
blanks  by  writing  to  the  Registration 
Committee,  Pre-Convention  Head¬ 
quarters,  c/o  Metropolitan  Camera 
Club  Council,  310  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kodachrome  Professional  Sheet  Film 
Processing  to  be  Discontinued  July  31 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has 
announced  that  it  will  no  longer  pro¬ 
cess  Kodachrome  Professional  Sheet 
Film  after  July  31,  1952. 
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STUPAKOFF  CERAMIC  &  MFG.  CO.,  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania 
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STUPAKOFF  Products  for  Electrical  and  Electronic  Applications 


Perfectly  closed  and  durable  air¬ 
tight  assemblies  are  made  with 
StupakofF  Kovar-Glass  Seals.  The 
use  of  hard  glass  for  these  seals 
provides  the  highest  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  thermal  shock  and 
weathering.  Kovar  is  the  ideal  metal 
for  such  seals  because  its  expansion 
characteristics  closely  match  those 
of  the  hard  glass  to  which  it  is 
readily  bonded.  The  resulting  seals 
are  imiform  and  easily  assembled. 


SEND  for  Stupakoff  Bullotin  No. 
851,  containing  photographs, 
drawings  and  spsciflcations  on 
many  standard  ssals. 


ASSUMBUIS^-Motallized  coramtc  induction 
coils  and  shafts;  metailized  plates  for  fixed 
rigid  assemblies;  ceramic  trimmer  condensers. 


ClftAMICIf — Precision>made  ceramic  products 
for  electrical  and  electronic  applications,  all 
voltages,  frequencies  and  temperatures. 


R8SISTOR  CIRAMICS — Used  for  temperature 
indicating  or  measuring  equipment,  for  infra¬ 
red  light  source  and  for  heating  elements. 
Complete  with  terminals.  In  the  form  of  rods, 
tubes,  discs,  bars,  rings,  etc. 


accurately,  uniform  and  dependable. 
We  will  gladly  submit  samples  and 
quotations. 


CIRAMIC  DI8L8CTRICS— For  by-pass,  iead- 
through,  blocking,  stand-off  and  trimmer  appli¬ 
cations.  Temperature  compensating  Ceramic 
Dielectrics  and  high  K  materials.  Tubes,  discs 
and  special  shapes,  plain  or  silvered. 


raiNTlb  CIRCUITS— Amplifiers,  couplings,  fil¬ 
ters,  integrators. 


STUPALITH — Will  withstaruf  extreme  thermal 
shock.  May  be  made  to  have  zero,  low-positive 
or  negative  expansivities.  Safely  used  at  tem¬ 
peratures  up  to ’2400°  F. 

SIAU,  KOVAR-GLASS — ^Terminab,  Lead-ins; 
Stand-offs — for  hermetically  sealing  and  me¬ 
chanical  construction  in  radio,  television,  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  apparatus.  Single  or 
multiple  terminal  units,  in  a  wide  variety  of 
sizes  and  ratings. 


Stupakoff  Seals  are  available  in 
a  wide  variety  of  standard  sizes 
and  designs,  and  can  be  made  in 
many  special  forms,  as  indicated 
by  the  illustration  above.  Extensive 
experience  has  given  Stupakoff  the 
engineering  and  manufacturing 
knowledge  and  skill  to  produce 
Kovar-Glass  Seals  that  are  made 


KOVAR  MITAL— Tho  idbdl  aUoy  for  soaling 
to  hard  glass.  Used  for  making  hormotic  attach- 

monts.  Availabie  as  rod,  wiro,  shoot,  foil . or 

as  cups,  oyolots  and  othor  shapos. 
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HALOID 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRODUCTS 

Speed  Production  •  Save  Money 

IN  INDUSTRY  AND  GOVERNMENT 


/i^727-f/^PHOTO-COPYING  MACHINE 

Copies  anything  written,  typed,  printed, 
drown  or  photographed  in  actual,  reduced 
or  enlarged  size.  Mokes  up  to  five  18^^  x 
24^'  prints  a  minute.  Daylight  operation; 
no  darkroom  required. 


FINE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS 


There's  a  Haloid  paper  for  every  photo¬ 
graphic  need.  Wide  latitude  and  easy  mani¬ 
pulation  assure  fine  darkroom  performance. 


Negative  Materials  for  Graphic  Arts 

Ideal  for  offset  line  work,  halftones  up  to  1 33 
screen,  line  pick-ups  up  to  150  screen;  also 
for  diozos,  white  prints,  shading  mediums, 
etc.  Features  are:  opaque  blacks,  color  sensi¬ 
tivity,  open  whites,  sharp  lines,  clean  dots. 

for  further  details  about 
these  Haloid  products. 


THE  HALOID  COMPANY 

52-72  HALOID  ST., 
ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 

Branch  offices  in  principal  cities 


The  Rankaphone 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

right  impertinent  and  most  disrespect¬ 
ful  to  those  so  rudely  being  informed 
of  the  continuation  in  a  circuit’s  prior 
commitments.  In  the  waiting  period 
military  progress  may  stop  or  at  best 
be  slowed  down  like  in  a  coffee  break. 

In  face-to-face  conversations,  in  the 
laboratory,  classrooms,  conference 
halls  or  in  combat,  lower  rank  auto¬ 
matically  responds  to  psychological 
suppression  when  the  higher  brass 
asks  for  auricular  channels — but  not 
so  the  dial  system! 

I  have  now  come  to  the  point  of 
divulging  the  cerebellum  concept, 
which  thanks  to  transistors,  most 
certainly  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
military  communications. 

By  way  of  background  for  the  lay¬ 
men,  as  science  pitched  frantically 
forward,  urged  on  by  the  combined 
hope  for  peace  and  the  constant  threat 
of  war,  a  device  called  the  transistor 
has  arrived,  and  no  longer  are  we 
shackled  bv  the  complexities  of  the 
vacbum  tube  with  its  alleged  un¬ 
reliability,  requirements  for  mega¬ 
watts  of  power  and  concomitant  un¬ 
balanced  budgets. 

In  mv  invention,  and  thanks  to  the 
new  solid-state  device.  I  have  built  a 
gadget  which  goes  a  long  wav  to¬ 
ward  solving  problems  of  military 
protocol  through  being  a  true  re¬ 
specter  of  rank.  I  accomplish  mv  ob¬ 
jective  through  the  use  of  simple 
computers  no  larger  than  walnuts, 
one  with  each  telephone,  with  a  some¬ 
what  larger  one  located  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  exchange  room.** 

Now  the  actual  disclosure — 

In  my  system  each  dial  telephone 
has  eight  extra  push  buttons  conven¬ 
iently  built  in  the  front  of  the  unit. 
These  are  marked  as  follows  in  ai!- 
cordance  with  the  Unification  Act: 

'  (1)  General/Admiral 

(2)  Colonel/Captain  (USN) 

(  3)  Lt.  Colonel/Commander 

(4)  Major/Lt.  Commander 

(5)  Captain/Lt.  Sr.  Grade 

(6)  1st  Lt./Lt.  Jr.  Grade 

(7)  2nd  Lt./Ensign 

(8)  UNO  WHO 

In  using  the  system,  the  uniformed 
customer  as  usual  lifts  the  receiver 
and  listens  for  the  dial  tone,  then 
pushes  the  button  corresponding  to 
his  rank;  and  dials.  The  rank  button 
serves  to  activate  an  oscillator  in  the 
exchange  with  a  frequency  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  indicated  rank. 
After  the  party  dialed  picks  up  his 
phone,  and  before  be  can  speak,  he 
must  also  press  the  button  cor- 
{ Continued  on  page  76,  col.  1) 
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ACTUAL  MIRROTEL  PHOTOGRAPHS 


UFAT  developments  in  optics  •  YESTERDAY— ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 


TODAY— MIRROR  OPTICS 


wtor  uprfes 


Long  Focus  Lenses  for  Special  Military  Requirements 

Actual  tests  show  that  light  transmission  and  resolving  power  obtained  with 
Wollensak  Mirror  Optics  and  suitable  films  surpass  anything  so  far  achieved 
with  telephoto  lenses  of  the  usual  design.  And  since  Mirror  Optical  system 
absorbs  less  light  ...  is  more  efficient  .  .  .  lenses  are  lighter,  shorter,  more 
compact  than  conventional  lenses. 


18"  f/5.6  MIRROTEL — A  telephoto  lens  for  use  on  35mm  still  cameras. 
An  excellent  lens  for  special  military  purposes,  press  photographers, 
nature  lovers,  architects,  police,  construction  engineers  ...  in  the 
theatre  or  at  sporting  events.  It's  a  lightweight,  compact  lens.  Easy 
to  use.  Delivers  excellent  definition.  Perfect  chromatic  purity  and 
freedom  from  any  trace  of  coma  or  astigmatism. 


View  of  house  from  distance  of  one  mile  with  normal  focus  lens 


Same  house  photographed  from 
same  point  with  18"  Wollensak  Mirrotel  Lens 


40"  f/8  MIRROTEL,  80"  f/14  MIRROTEL— Special  purpose  telephoto 
lenses  for  use  on  35mm  motion  picture  cameras  make  excellent 
closeups  af  very  distant  objects.  Five-time  enlargement  of  80^' 
Mirrotel  negative  (even  infrared  exposures)  gives  as  much  detail  as  a 
direct  exposure  made  with  a  camera  of  at  least  400"  focal  length 
and  5x7  image  size. 

WRITE  for  more  detailed  information  on  Wollensak  wonder, 
Mirrotel  Lenses. 


Same  house  photographed  one  mile  away 
with  80"  Wollensak  Mirrotel  Lens 


OPTICAL  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  21,  N JT 


The  Rankaphone 

{Continued  from  page  74) 

responding  to  his  own  rank.  Then 
science  goes  into  action!  Excited 
electrons  and  their  shadows  (holes) 
race  back  and  forth  within  the 
germanium,  and  in  a  fraction  of  a 
microsecond  the  oscillator  circuit  in 
the  exchange  fixes  on  the  frequency 
corresponding  to  the  highest  rank  of 
the  two  parties,  and  the  connection 
is  automatically  completed.  Con¬ 
ference  calls  require  slightly  more 
germanium,  hut  the  principle  remains 
unchanged. 

Here  now  is  the  crucial  and  most 
important  part  of  the  invention — 

Suppose  another  party  now  wishes 
to  converse  with  either  of  the  two 
individuals  already  exchanging  words 
or  engaged  in  soliloquies?  When  he 
presses  his  rank  button  he  auto¬ 
matically  informs  the  WACVAC  of 
his  status  in  the  military  triangle,  and 
should  his  rank  fall  below  the  highest 
already  in  oscillation  and  currently 
occupying  the  line,  then  a  normal 
busy  signal  would  respond  with  its 
usual  implication  of  “patience  junior, 
call  later,  pipe  down,”  etc. 

However,  should  an  officer  of  su¬ 
perior  rank  register  a  desire  to  make 
conversation,  presto — the  WACVAC 
madly  goes  into  solid  state  gym¬ 
nastics,  opens  up  the  existing  circuit, 
and  the  senior  officer  obtains  his 
party  as  though  the  line  had  never 
been  in  prior  use. 

Impolite,  yes — abrupt,  yes — but  ef¬ 
fective  and  rigidly  military! 

Before  the  reader’s  enthusiasm  goes 
beyond  control,  however,  permit  me 
to  introduce  one  unfortunate  feature 
of  the  invention,  a  part  which,  sadly 
enough,  still  has  an  unsolved  aspect. 

It  is  axiomatic  in  military  circles 
that  General  and  Flag  officers  are  in 
a  special  category.  It  is  also  com¬ 
monly  recognized  that  one  star  is 
more  important  than  a  pluralitv, 
since  the  first  comes  so  hard  and  is 
so  appreciated  when  it  does  arrive. 
Accordingly,  in  partial  recognition 
of  th  is  fact,  in  my  invention  I  have 
onlv  one  push  button  marked  “Gen¬ 
eral/Admiral.”  The  WACVAC,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  true  respecter  of  rank,  but 
in  being  so  it  requires  tbe  multi-star 
officer  to  push  the  “General/Admiral” 
button  the  number  of  times  corre¬ 
sponding  to  his  particular  galaxy. 
Thus  tw^o  pushes  would  mean  Major 
General  or  Rear  Admiral,  while  five 
would  mean  General  of  the  Armies  or 
Admiral  of  the  Fleets.  Obviously,  the 
five-star  rank  would  soon  forget  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  a  busy 
circuit. 


As  inferred  earlier,  however,  the 
invention  still  has  one  outstanding 
weakness,  and  although  an  extensive 
research  program  is  being  carried  on 
to  correct  the  fault,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  up  to  now  one  factor  is 
baffling:  in  spite  of  the  amazing 
prowess  of  the  transistor,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  overcome  circuit  diffi¬ 
culties  pertaining  to  a  special  situa¬ 
tion  which  might  arise,  such  as — 
should  five-star  rank  absent-mindedly 
miss  count  on  the  push  button  and 
accidentally  signal  SIX  or  MORE? 

Regardless  of  all  the  ingenuity  I 
have  been  able  to  throw  at  the  prob¬ 
lem,  I  find  that  circuits,  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  six-or-over  count  invaria¬ 
bly  consume  an  excessive  wattage  for 
a  few  microseconds,  and  then  go  into 
audio  oscillations  remarkably  similar 
to  an  exotic  bag-pipe  tune  ac- 
compained  by  a  type  of  noise  modula¬ 
tion,  both  well  known  to  overseas 
Voice  of  America  listeners. 


So  you  can  see  how  close  I  a  n  Iq 
success,  but  yet  how  far.  Obvio  sly, 
I  could  never  convince  the  very  top. 
level  in  the  practicality  of  my  ii.ven- 
tion,  because  with  accidental  si  -or- 
over  counts  producing  the  effect  :adi. 
cated,  they  would  think  their  vir^ 
circuit  was  being  jammed — he.  ven 
perish  the  thought — and  pity  the  ;.oor 
communications  officer! 

I  am  not  discouraged,  howevei.  If 
I  increase  the  voltage  of  my  ef  ort. 
perhaps  the  current  solid-state  lin  lita- 
tions  of  the  transistor  can  be  rectified, 
or  even  vice  versa.  Perhaps  an  in- 
sulator  instead  of  a  semi-conductor 
may  be  the  answer,  or  one  more  rats- 
whisker — or  one  less.  Perhaps,  oven 
I  can  solve  the  problem  with  electron 
tubes — who  knows?  They  too  liave 
tremendous  potentialities! 

**Since  this  computer  will  relieve  many 
WACs  now  serving  in  telephone  exchanges, 
T  have  called  the  master  computer  the 
WACVAC  in  their  honor. 

•  •  •  •  — 


Lightning  Protection 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

Protection  of  Station  Base 
Equipment 

Lightning  produces  surge  currents 
of  many  thousands  of  amperes/sec. 
If  the  ground  resistance  is  even  a  few 
ohms  from  one  point  to  another,  the 
potential- at  the  point  may  be  raised 
to  several  thousand  volts.  This  might 
make  little  difference  within  the  base 
station  if  all  of  the  metal  parts  are 
connected  by  a  heavy  bus  to  a  com¬ 
mon  ground.  In  the  usual  case,  the 
power  line  enters  the  building  at  one 
point  and  is  grounded.  The  phone 
line  enters  at  another  point,  and  is 
grounded.  Still  other  antennas  may 
be  grounded  at  remote  points.  Dif¬ 
ference  in  grounded  potentials  caused 
by  surge  currents  are  of  very  high 
voltages.  Thus  one  actually  intro¬ 
duces  surge  currents  into  each  other. 
These  may  conduct  currents  into  the 
radio  base  station,  from  lightning 
strokes  some  distance  away. 

It  is  considered  good  practice  to 
provide  a  station  ground  bus  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  common  grounding  of  such 
facilities  as  lightning  arresters  on  the 
power  and  communication  circuits, 
the  outer  conductors  of  coaxial  lines, 
conduit,  equipment  cases,  gas,  and  oil 
lines,  plumbing  and  metallic  members 
of  the  building  structure.  Connection 
to  the  power  system  primary  ground 
should  be  discussed  with  the  local 
power  people  to  be  sure  that  it  does 
not  produce  an  undesirable  fault-cur¬ 
rent  condition. 

To  protect  base  station  equipment 


against  surges  brought  into  the  sta¬ 
tion  over  the  power  lines,  low-voltages 
protection  should  be  applied  to  the 
secondary  distribution  power  circuits 

140/220. 

Onfe  form  of  low-  voltage  protection 
is  made  by  bridging  a  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  0-159235  silicon  carbide  varistor 
or  equivalent  in  series  with  700  volts 
protector  blocks  (.006  inch  gapi 
across  tbe  110  volt  power  circuit 
feeding  the  communication  equip¬ 
ment.  This  protective  equipment 
should  be  mounted  in  the  racks. 

To  reduce  protector  block  opera¬ 
tion,  and  prevent  flashover  of  the 
varistor  on  heavy  strokes,  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  9L''15A4  or  Westing- 
house  type  AO  protector  is  connected 
across  the  secondary  at  the  service 
entrance. 

This  low-voltage  protection  is  also 
helpful  in  reducing  lightning  damage 
to  aircraft  warning  lights  on  antenna 
towers. 

Various  other  means  of  protection 
will  be  required  in  special  locations 
and  installations. 

REFERENCES: 

1.  National  Electric  Code  Pam¬ 
phlet  #78 

2.  Code  for  Protection  against 
Lightning  NBS  Handbook  #40 

3.  National  Fire  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation  NFPA  #78 

4.  American  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion  A  SAC  5 

5.  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  AIEE  Report 
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SPERRY  2K  SERIES 

TUNINC 

RANGE 

2K  41  2660 -3310  me 

(WITH  TUNER) 

2K  42  3300  -4200  me 

2K  43  4200  -5700  me 

2K  44  5700  -7500  me 

2K  39  7500  -10.300  me 


POWER 

OUTPUT 

■’250  mw 
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Sperry  Klystron  tubes  are  doing  heavy  duty  in  the  labs 
where  a  practical  source  of  continuous  microwave 
energy  is  needed  for  general  test  and  measuring  work. 

A  complete  line  of  2K  tubes  is  available  for 
bench  oscillator  use  from  2660  to  10,300  me. 

.5tenTTnIng7rom^its  sponsorship  of  the  development  of  the 
^ystron  in  1 939,  Sperry  has  had  many  years*  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  tubes.  Besides  the  2K- 
series  for  laboratory  use,  other  Sperry  Klystrons  include 
transmitting  tubes  for  microwave  relays,  radars  (both 
pulsed  and  cw) ,  radar  beacons,  aeronautical  navigation 
and  ILS) ,  and  radio  communication  systems. 
Other^pectw  Klystrons  are  used  as  local  oscillators 
in  radar  and  microwave  communication  receivers.  Klystron 
multiplier  tubes  are  used  in  frequency  standards 
and  for  other  applications  where  crystal  control  at 
microwave  frequencies  is  desired. 

Sperry’s  pioneering  in  microwave  measuring  techniques 

has  resulted  in  a  complete  line  of  Microline* 

instruments  which  includes  every  type  m 

of  device  essential  to  precision  measure- 

ment,  in  the  entire  microwave  held.  ^ 

Our  Special  Electronics  Department 
will  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  i 
complete  details  on  Klystrons  and  ^  ^ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY,  ITS  MATERIAL 
AI\D  PROCESSES.  By  C.  B.  JSeh- 
lette,  D,  Van  ISostrand  Company, 
Inc.  490  pgs.  $10. op. 

For  25  years,  through  many  re¬ 
visions,  Neblett’s  “Photography”  has 
been  an  outstanding  reference  work 
in  photographic  Technology.  This 
new  edition,  completely  rewritten, 
redesigned  and  reset,  contains  the 
most  recent  material  available.  As¬ 
sisting  the  author  in  its  writing  have 
been  fourteen  specialists  from  the 
Department  of  Photographic  Tech¬ 
nology  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Kodak  Research 
Laboratories,  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  the  Ilex  Optical  Company 
and  Pavelle  Color  Laboratories. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  practical 
handbook  covering  every  aspect  of 
photographic  technology  from  optical 
theory  to  the  chemistry  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  print,  including  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  newest  color  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Among  the  subjects  covered  in  tbe 
33  chapters  are  the  optics  of  pho^ 
tography,  lenses,  shutters,  and  filters, 
photoc’hernistry,  emulsions  and  color 
sensitizing;  the  latest  theories  of  ex¬ 
posure,  and  development,  sensitiome- 
trv  and  tone  reproduction;  the  new 
diffusion-transfer  processes,  and  five 
chapters  on  modern  color  processes 
including  a  chapter  on  the  accuracy 
of  color  reproduction.  The  students 
of  nhotography  and  nhotographic 
workers,  amateur  or  professional,  will 
find  this  book  with  its  broad  coverage 
of  tbe  materials  and  processes  of 
modern  photography  most  complete. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  SWITCHING  CIR- 
CUITS.  By  William  Keister,  Alistair 
E.  Ritchie,  Seth  H.  Washburn  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  Inc.  546  pgs. 

This  book,  is  one  of  a  series  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  broad  investigations  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  a 
research  and  development  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  more  than  5,000  members 
deal  with  everv  aspect  of  communi¬ 
cations  and  allied  fields.  For  more 


Frank  Martins,  Mgr. 

than  twenty  years  the  series  has  repre¬ 
sented  some  of  the  most  notable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  literature  of  science 
and  engineering. 

The  Design  Of  Switching  Circuits 
presents  the  basic  techniques  of 
switching  circuit  design-control  tech¬ 
niques  which  are  applicable  to  simple 
control  circuits  as  well  as  to  telephone 
switching  systems,  digital  computers, 
and  other  large  control  systems.  These 
techniques  extend  today  throughout 
a  wide  range  of  applications  in 
science  and  technology,  in  business 
and  in  industry — where  switching 
circuits  are  used  to  perform  a  variety 
of  complicated  control  actions  and 
mathematical  calculations.  The  book 
covers  specifically  the  methods  of 
using  interconnected  two-valued  de¬ 
vices,  primarily  electromagnetic  re¬ 
lays,  in  systems  for  automatic  con¬ 
trol.  The  treatment  includes  a  brief 
description  of  circuit  components; 
fundamental  principles  of  relay  con¬ 
tact  network  design,  including  switch¬ 
ing  (Boolean)  algebra;  design  of 
basic  circuits  to  perform  specific 
functions  such  as  counting,  memory, 
translating,  lookout,  and  selecting; 
and  the  integration  of  such  func¬ 
tional  circuits  into  systems.  Also 
included  is  the  application  of  switch¬ 
ing  algebra  to  electronic  circuit  de¬ 
sign.  The  techniques  are  applicable 
to  tbe  design  of  digital  computers, 
automatic  telephone  switching  sys¬ 
tems.  and  other  systems  where  re¬ 
sponse  is  a  function  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  and  sequence  of  discrete  input 
conditions.  The  approach  is  based 
upon  the  logical  interrelation  of  closed 
or  open  circuit  paths  rather'  than 
upon  electric  circuit  theory. 

More  than  400  illustrations  of  cir¬ 
cuits,  of  time  and  sequence  charts 
and  of  manv  other  topics  clarify  the 
treatment.  Many  problems  demon¬ 
strate  the  important  phase  of  circuit 
design. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RADIO  COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS.  By  Abraham  Shein- 
gold,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc., 
430  pgs.  $5.25. 

/ 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
present,  in  sufficientlv  comprehensive 
form  for  basic  understanding,  tbe 
principles  and  techniques  employed 
in  modern  radio-communications  sys¬ 
tems.  The  text  material  has  been 


carefully  selected  toward  the  en  1  o( 
familiarizing  the  student  with  the 
general  methods,  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  radio  communications; 
with  the  important  characteristic  s  of 
the  basic  components  and  cir<  uits 
used  in  radio  equipment;  and  vitli 
the  operational  features  of  such  r.  dio 
systems  as  a-m  and  f-m  sound-(oni. 
munications  systems,  television,  fac. 
simile,  multiplex  systems,  radar  and 
loran. 

The  subject  matter  has  been  pre- 
sented  at  an  intermediate  level  suita¬ 
ble  for  students  who  do  not  have  an 
extensive  background  in  mathematics 
or  electricity.  The  maintenance  of 
this  level  has  imposed  no  serious  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  thoroughness  \\\i\\ 
which  the  basic  circuit  theory  has 
been  presented.  Those  circuits  whose 
characteristics  can  be  developed 
quantitatively  have  been  so  treated 
and,  in  general  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mathematical  analysis  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  to  develop  in  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  the  analytical  tech¬ 
niques  available  for  the  solution  of 
radio-circuit  problems,  thus,  the  RC- 
coupled  voltage  amplifier  has  been 
analyzed  in  a  detailed  quantitive 
fashion,  and  this  treatment  is  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  general  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  attack  com¬ 
monly  utilized  in  amplifier  circuit 
analvsis.  Throughout  the  book,  a 
special  effort  bas  been  made  to  secure 
a  logical  arrangement  of  topics  and 
presentations  of  concepts  that  would 
lead  both  to  a  coordinated  coverage 
of  the  subject  on  tbe  intended  level 
to  the  provision  of  a  suitable  back¬ 
ground  for  whatever  further  studies 
the  subject  the  student  may  con¬ 
template. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  WITH 
YOUR  CAMERA.  By  Harrison  For¬ 
man,  McGraw  Hill. 

There  are  thirty  million  camera 
users  in  America.  Of  these,  an  im¬ 
pressive  number  are  convinced  they 
can  make  a  picture  every  bit  as  good 
as  the  best  one  that  has  ever  been 
sold. 

And  many  of  them  can! 

The  problem,  however,  is  how  and 
where  to  sell  that  picture.  How  To 
Make  Money  With  Your  Camera  en¬ 
deavors  to  tell  you  what  sells,  who 
buys,  what  some  editors  want,  and 
what  others  don’t  want.  It  tells  where 
to  sell  pictures  of  dogs,  babies,  of 


Our  Book  Department  can  furnish  any  book  currently  in  print.  We  will  also  help  to  secure  older  titles  that  you 
may  need  to  complete  your  library.  A  10%  discount  allowed  all  Association  members  on  orders  of  $10.00  or 
more.  Please  indicate  author  and  publisher  where  known,  and  allow  three  weeks  for  procurement  and  delivery. 
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tra  II  wrecks,  of  shop  windows,  or  of 
a  (  lebrity.  It  tells  you  what  markets 
an  best  for  a  sequence  on  how  to 
nla^e  a  cherry  pie,  how  to  give  Junior 
a  }i  lircut,  and  how  to  fish  if  you  don’t 

vv  how. 

ou  don’t  have  to  travel  to  Tibet 
or  Timbuktu  to  get  saleable  pix.  There 
is  photographic  gold  mine  right  in 
your  own  back  yard.  The  pictures 
that  get  the  biggest  play  today  are 
th< 'e  of  ordinary  people  doing  ordi¬ 
nary  things  in  ordinary  surroundings, 
pi(  lures  which  you,  too,  can  shoot 
with  a  little  enterprise  and  initiative, 
skill  and  imagination. 

Sixteen  pages  of  illustrations,  many 
of  them  specially  chosen  by  editors 
from  their  own  files  of  photographs 
purchased  from  amateurs,  highlight 
the  qualities  that  make  a  saleable  pic¬ 
ture.  Pionters  are  given  on  writing 
captions,  obtaining  releases  on  per¬ 
sonal  pictures  for  commercial  use 
and  writing  letters  to  accompany  sub¬ 
mitted  photographs.  A  survey  of 
various  types  of  cameras  describes 
their  function  and  performance. 

To  help  you  sell  the  right  pictures 
in  the  right  places.  How  To  Make 
Money  With  Your  Camera  carries  a 


special  Photo  Market  Guide  with 
more  than  •  300  listings.  Each  list¬ 
ing  has  been  written  and  checked 
by  the  editor  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  who  tells  you  exactly  the  kind 
of  pictures  he  wants  and  how  much 
he  will  pay  for  them.  A  handy  in¬ 
dex  cross-files  these  listings  by  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  author  is  a  well-known  free 
lance  photographer  who  makes  money 
with  his  camera.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  has  traveled  throughout  the 
world  taking  pictures  which  have 
appeared  in  major  publications  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe, 
and  South  America.  His  helpful  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions,  his  anecdotes 
out  of  his  own  wide  personal  ex¬ 
perience  make  this  an  entertaining 
as  well  as  a  useful  book  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  make  monev  with  his 
camera. 

ADVAJSCED  AJSTEISJSA  THEORY.  By 

Sergei  A.  Schelkunoff.  Wiley ^  216 

pgs.  $6,50. 

. presents  in  rigorous  fashion 

the  theory  behind  antenna  behavior 
and  broad  band  antenna  design.  De¬ 
voted  to  recent,  important  work  in 


advance  antenna  theory,  this  book 
serves  as  an  excellent  review  of  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  antenna  research  and 
development. 

Dr.  Schelkunoff  divides  his  ma¬ 
terial  into  six  sections:  Spherical 
Waves,  Mode  Theory  of  Antennas, 
Spheroidal  Antennas,  Integral  Equa¬ 
tions,  Cylindrical  Antennas,  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Oscillations.  The  author  gives  a 
compact  comprehensive  explanation 


Address  all  inquiries  regarding  books  and 
general  services  to  department  manager. 


of  Hallen’s  method  of  obtaining 
asymptotic  solutions  for  thin  anten¬ 
nas,  Stratton  and  Chu’s  solution  for 
speroidal  antennas,  and  the  author’s 
own  theory  of  conical  antennas  and 
thin  antennas  of  arbitrary  shape. 

Advanced  Antenna  Theory  con¬ 
tains  much  hitherto  unpublished  ma¬ 
terial.  Stressing  physical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  mathematical  methods 
employed,  the  author  emphasizes  the 
method  based  on  spherical  wave  func¬ 
tions  because  it  is  applicable  to  many 
problems  and  because  it  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  simple  physical  significance. 
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Insignia  of  the  Assi^ciation 

AVAILABLE  TO  MEMBERS  FROM  THE  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  association  insignia  in  several  beautiful  designs  and  convenient  styles  authorized  for  wear  by  members  is  availabi  at  the  prices 
quoted  below.  Order  from  AFCA  Service  Department,  1624  Bye  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  insignia  is  described  as  follows: 

The  central  figure  is  an  alert  powerful  American  eagle  with  strong  talons  clutching  lightning  flashes — symbolic  of  a  strong  America 
and  national  defense — especially  insofar  as  modern  communications  is  concerned.  The  border  consists  of  leaves  of  the  olive  branch  of 
peace/  indicating  that  the  object  of  preparedness  in  America  is  to  assure  a  lasting  peace.  In  the  background  are  signal  flags — the 
first  means  of  signalling  in  sea  and  land  warfare.  Above  the  eagle  and  between  his  outstretched  wings  is  a  bomber  in  flight,  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  complicated  and  essential  communicaitions.  Above  that  is  a  radar  antenna  array,  and  at  the  very  top  a  radio  relay  antenna 
—for  the  latest  major  step  in  communications. 

Members  should  take  every  opportunity  to  display  AFCA  insignia.  Worn  on  the  uniform  or  civilian  dress,  or  displayed  on 
home  or  office  wall,  it  carries  with  it  an  identification  of  distinction,  is  decorative,  and  helps  to  widen  the  scope  of 
our  Association  by  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  others.  Emblem  is  available  in  a  variety  of  attractive  forms. 

ASSOCIATION  lapel  button  for  civilian  wear 

MEDAL  Bronze  .  $1.50  (including  tax) 

Sterling  .  2.50  (including 

Wrought  on  the  medal  in  :  10-K  Cold  . .  5.00  (including  tax) 

sharp 

AFCA  insignia.  1%  inches  '' 

in  diameter  (shown  at  the 

right,  actual  size),  the  MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFICATES 

medal  is  suspended  from  a  Printed  on  tine  diploma  paper  with  the  Association  emblem  in 

ribbon  of  heavy  grosgrain  PrierfYsO.**  ""'"®  «"9«>sscd. 

blue.  The  medal  is  author-  DECALCOMANIAS 

ized  for  wear  on  the  uni-  Decalcomanias  of  the  association  insignia  are  now  avail- 

form  as  provided  in  A.R.  able  from  the  service  department.  Three  inches  in  diameter, 

600-40,  paragraph  68g  and  in  full  color  (eagle  and  wreath  in  bronze,  red  and  white 

70c  (2)  (dated  31  March  signal  flags,  against  a  silver-gray  background)  these  decals 

1944).  Prices:  $3  in  bronze,  can  be  transferred  from  either  side  to  glass,  or  any  other 

$4  in  silver,  $5  in  gold.  smooth  solid  surface,  so  that  they  will  appear  to  be  painted 

sale  to  student  members.  Price — 4  for  $1. 
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Lewyt 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

within  a  half  day.  It  enables  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  to  lengthen  the 
assembly  line  on  the  product  which 
may  be  falling  behind  schedule  or  to 
set  up  in  a  very  short  time,  an  as¬ 
sembly  line  for  a  new  product  ready 
for  a  short  run. 

This  same  flexible  approach  is  also 
used  in  the  testing  and  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing  of  electronic  equipment.  The 
copperclad  lest  cage^  in  which  the 
transmitters  and  receivers  are  aligned, 
tested,  and  troubles  corrected  are  on 
wheels  so  that  they  can  be  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  plant  to  become 
test  cables  for  a  completely  different 
type  of  electronic  equipment.  Too, 
they  can  be  easily  disassembled  and 
stored  if  more  production  space  is 
needed. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Lewyt 
production  effort  that  typifies  the 
“family”  feeling  throughout  the  plant 
is  the  company’s  attempt  to  perform 
as  many  of  its  operations  as  possible 
with  disabled  veterans.  This  policv 
has  worked  out  quite  well  for  both 
Lewyt  and  the  veterans  making  for 
an  extremely  stable  and  contented 
working  force. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War. 
Lewvt  Corporation  was  given  a  con¬ 
tract  for  urgently  needed  AN/GRC-9 
field  communications  receivers.  The 
production  engineers  set  un  schedules 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  By  September  1950,  pro¬ 
duction  had  increased  lOOO'^  over 
March,  a  period  of  six  months,  and, 
by  March  1951,  uroduction  had  in¬ 
creased  20009^.  Lewvt  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  was  ready  for  scheduled  de¬ 
liveries  and  met  the  emersencv  with 
the  equioment  being  available  when 
it  was  to  be  flown  to  Pusan. 

The  Lewyt  Ufobilization 
Plan 

Alex  Lewyt,  recognizing  the  danger 
present  in  massed  Soviet  and  Soviet 
Satellite  Armies,  organized  a  distribu¬ 
tion  network  for  his  vacuum  cleaner 
throughout  the  country,  which  could 
readily  be  converted  to  work  for  the 
defense  of  our  country.  A  two  fold 
plan  was  developed;  one,  the  dis¬ 
tributors  could  be  expediters  of  ma¬ 
terial;  and,  two,  they  would  be  sub- 
assembly  lines.  They  are  dispersed 
in  accordance  with  the  strategic 
policy  of  our  military  planners  for 
decentralized  production.  As  ex¬ 
pediters,  thev  assist  in  prodding  the 
suppliers  to  Lewyt  in  their  area  and 
speed  up  the  supplier  to  meet  his  de¬ 


livery  schedule.  And  as  sub-assemb¬ 
ly  lines,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
these  distributors  have  productive 
facilities  estimated  at  more  than  5 
million  square  feet  and  a  possible 
pool  of  5  thousand  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  employees  that  can  be  quiqkly 
added  to  Lewyt  in  a  period  of  total 
mobilization  these  Lewyt  distributors 
are  organized  to  place  their  combined 
capacity  into  the  Lewyt  Corporation 
in  any  all-out  effort.  From  the  point 


of  view  of  the  distributors  the  basic 
factor  is  that  with  this  Lewyt  Mobili¬ 
zation  Plan  they  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
main  in  business  regardless  of  what 
the  uncertain  future  may  offer. 

And  this  is  the  Lewyt  story — a 
story  of  a  corporation  living  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy — working  for  its  people,  and 
with  its  people,  in  an  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  freedom  in  a  country  we  all 
love! 

•  •  • 
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X.  • 


Shown  is  a  typical  application  of  Automatic  Electric  controls  in  a  large  poiver  system. 
Other  systems  fi^nd  application  in  many  different  fields^' 


—hundreds  of  other  uses— for  example: 

I  Telemetering  of  liquids  and  gases  -  E 

Indicating  and  recording  instruments  F 

Control  of  signals  and  signaling  P 

equipment  p 

,  Calculating  and  computing  devices 

^  Radio  and  TV  broadcasting  control  C 


Electric  power  distribution 

Regulation  of  lighting  systems 

Photoelectric  measurement  and  control 

Production  counting  and  other  totaling 
processes 


From  long-distance  telemetering  by  means 
of  any  medium,  wired  or  wireless,  to 
the  control  of  minute  currents  in  compact 
electronic  equipment.  Automatic  Electric 
relays  and  stepping  switches  are  serving 
industry  in  thousands  of  ways.  These  tiny 
units  perform  marvelous  feats  of  selection 
and  control;  they  direct  infinitesimal 
currents  or  guide  massive  machines  with 
equal  speed  and  dependability. 

Built  to  the  exacting  standards  of  the 
telephone  industry,  Automatic  Electric  relays 
and  stepping  switches  are  available  in  scores 
of  basic  types,  each  with  a  wide  variety 
of  coils  and  contact  combinations,  to  meet 
any  electrical  control  need.  For  information 
on  electrical  control  components  and 
complete  electrical  control  systems  write: 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  SALES  CORPORATION 
1033  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  7,  lU. 

In  Canada:  Automatic  Electric  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Offices  in  principal  cities 


Control  for  electrical  equipment 

RELAYS  SWITCHES 


Automatic  Electric 


In  the  modern  lathe  shown  above,  Automatic  Electric  relays  control  tool  positioning, 
feed  and  cutting  speed,  in  proper  sequence. 


RELAYS  AND 


STEPPING  SWITCHES 


f 


WE  COULDN’T  PUT  MEN  IN  MOTHBALLS  I 

But  when  the  present  emergency  suddenly  caused 
the  need  for  electronics  specialists,  they  were 
available  just  as  surely  as  if  they  had  been  stored 
away  with  mothballed  equipment.  PHILCO’s 
TechRep  Division  was  ready  to  supply  the 
needed  manpower. 

The  highly  trained  electronics  experts  in  this 
organization  are  excellently  suited  for  the  job  at 
hand.  Military  electronic  devices  are  becoming 
more  complex  than  those  in  use  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  .  .  .  but  the  PHILCO  TechRep 
Field  Engineer  has  kept  pace  with  these  develop¬ 


ments.  He  is  able  immediately  to  go  into  the 
field  to  supervise  and  train  others  in  the  installa¬ 
tion,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  most 
complicated  electronic  systems.  He  is  capable  ^ 
and  resourceful.  His  years  of  experience  are 
backed  by  intensive,  training  in  theory  and 
its  practical  application. 

Today,  as  in  World  War  II,  the  TechRep  Field 
Engineer  is  with  military  units  wherever  he  is 
needed.  He  is  proud  of  his  organization  ... 
proud  of  the  military  team  with  which  he  works 
...and  proud  of  his  contribution  to  the  security 
of  the  country  he  serves  so  well. 


PHILCO  CORPORATION 

GOVERNMENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 
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